THURSDAY,  MARCH  8.  1781. 


rHE  ROTAL  RILGISrER. 

With  Annotations  by  another  hand, 

4 

EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE.  i 

Friendship,  that  baim  of  life, ' 

that  llaple  virtue  of  luiniaii  fo- 
ciety,  is  not  without  its  caprices  ; 
and  they  who  fet  the  highell  value 
upon  it,  and  are  the  moft  fenfible  of 
its  purity,  are  not  always  free  from 
its  amiable  excentrlcities.  Reafon, 
that  fhoLild  be  the  fovereign  dire<5lr€fs 
in  all  our  concerns,  but  especially  in  a 
circumilaiice  of  fo  much  importance 
as  the  choice  of  our  neareft  connec¬ 
tions,  frequently  leaves  us  to  our- 
felves  in  this  important  bufinefs,  or 
finds  herfelf  borne  down  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  inflantaneous  and  involun¬ 
tary  impreflions. 

There  is  fomething  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unaccountable  in  the  fud- 
den  operations  of  preference  and  dif- 
guft,  which  we  frequently  feel  at  firll 
light,  without  knowing  the  virtues, 
or  being  acquainted  with  the  deme¬ 
rits  of  thofe  who  may  be  the  objeels 
of  them  :  and  the  mind  is  fometimes 
fo  ftrongly  affected  by  their  influence, 
as  to  bear  them  through  life,  without 
fufferine  future  experience  to  cliange 
"  Von,  LL 


their  colour  and  difpofition.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  oftentimes  fee  the  wifell 
men  refl  for  fupport  on  the  weakeft, 
and  that  the  bell  become  the  dupes 
of  ti^e  worft  oi  mankind.  This  ivre- 
fillible  infatuation  in  favour  ot  infe¬ 
rior  characters  has  too  frequently- 
proved  the  bane  of  private  honour, 
and  the  fcourge  of  public  virtue. 

The  hidden  emotions  of  favourable 
as  well  as  unfavourable  prejudice, 
which  prefent  themfelves  to  the  view 
of  daily  experience,  not  only  in  our 
own  minds,  but  in  the  open  conduct 
and  fentiments  of  others,  have  been, 
confidered  and  infilled  upon,  to  the 
degradation  of  human  nature ;  and 
much  of  the  philofophy  which  con- 
filis  in  lowering  the  human  chara<5ler 
has  been  built  on  this  foundation.  I 
lhall  not  enter  into  the  queftion,  but 
conclude,  that  whenever  the  mind  of 
man  is  thus  difgraced  by  inconfide- 
rate  attachment,  or  blind  averfion,  it 
mull  arife  from  the  habit  of  leaving 
frail  nature  to  itfelf,  without  calling 
in  thofe  aids  which  would  preferve  it 
at  all  times  from  fuch  hafty  and  im¬ 
petuous  determinations  in  favour  of, 
or  againll  any  opinion  of  men  or 
things. 

The  Earl  of  Albemarle  was  the 
K  k 
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bofom  friend  of  an  honoured  relation 
of  rny  own,  whofe  great  charader 
commanded  the  refpedl,  and  whofe 
princely  virtues  had  won  the  regard 
of  the  nation.  The  recommendation 
of  fuch  an  iiluftrious  patron  raifed 
his  Lordlhip  to  a  fituation,  to  which 
partial  afFedlon  alone  could  think  him 
equal.  The  people  (hewed  their  good 
fenfe  in  the  dilfatisfadion  which  they 
difeovered  at  this  appointment ;  but 
it  was  impodible  for  me  to  turn  my 
back  upon  the  counfcls  which  fo 
ftrongly  urged  it.  Happily  for  his 
country  and  himfclf,  the  noble  Lord 
proved  the  favourite  of  fortune  ;  and 
the  fuccefs  which  attended  upon  his 
fervices  very  naturally  checked  the 
feverity  of  obfervation  which  fuch  an 
imprudent  confidence  deferved.  The 
zeal  of  his  royal  friend,  when  alive, 
raifed  him  to  opulence  ;  and,  from  a 
refpecfl:  to  that  friendlhip,  I  conferred 
upon  him  the  only  honours  of  his  de¬ 
parted  patron  that  he  could  receive 

•  The  late  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  par¬ 
tiality  to  this  nobleman  and  bis  family  is 
well  known  :  but,  perhaps,  every  one 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  and  Tome  of  the  more  fuhor- 
diiiate  favouriiejs  got  rid  of  their  formi¬ 
dable  rival,  the  prefent  Lord  (then  Colo¬ 
nel)  Townfliend,  and  fecured  his  Royal 
Highnefs  to  themfelves.  Every  one  hap 
heard  of  Lord  Townftiend's  talent  for  ca¬ 
ricature  ;  and  #noft  people  have  feen  ex¬ 
amples  of  it.  This  wicked  gift  be  was 
arlfiiMy  perfuaded  to  cxercifc  on  his  royal 
prote<5tor  ;  of  whofe  unwieldy  bulk  he 
took  the  farcaftic  outline,  and  ftcetched 
him  in  the  attitude  of  lying  upon  his 
belly  with  his  breeches  down,  difplaying 
the  two  hemifpheres  of  the.  globe  deli¬ 
neated  upon  his  ample  pofteriors.  This 
portrait  was  conveyed  away,  and  mali- 
cioiilly  (hewn  to  the  Prince,  who  refent- 
ed  fuch  indecent  ridicule  by  withdrawing 
his  friendlhip  from  the  incautioui  but 
innocent  defigner. 

Lord  Albemarle  was  very  poor  ;  and 
the  command  of  the  expedition  againft 
the  Havannah  gave  foch  a  profpe^  of 
wealth,  that  the  Duke  rooft  anxioufly 
fupported  the  recommendation  of  him  to 
kli  that  important  poft.  Every  thing 


LORD  DIGBY. 

The  able  and  cunning  ftatef- 
man  *,  by  whofe  intereft  and 
recximmendation  this  nobleman  was 
raifed  from  an  Irilh  to  an  Englilli 
Peerage,  in  this  particular  inftance 
merits  my  acknowledgments.  Pof- 
felTing,  as  he  did,  a  very  bad  opinion 
of  mankind,  and  a(5fing  upon  the  idea 
of  general  depravity  to  forward  his 
defigns,  whatever  they  might  be,  it 
is  not  matter  for  furprife  that  this 
Lord  is  almoft  the  only  man  of  fter- 
ling  chara<5ler  whom  he  was  concer¬ 
ned  in  promoting. 


confpired  to  make  him  fuccefsful.  His 
good  fortune  triumphed  over  his  military 
incapacity,  and  be  returned  to  England 
laden  with  riches. 

He  was  fuppofed  to  have  a  real  affec- 
tian  for  hit  royal  patron,  and  is  faid  to 
have  given  very  public  proofs  of  it  when 
he  faw  him  at  play,  furrounded  with  Mr 

V - ,  Lord - ,  and  fuch  vultures, 

who  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  bis 
lethargic  habits,  at  the  clofe  of  life,  to 
pilfer  and  rob  him*  On  tbefe  occafioni 
he  was  ufed  to  manifclt  a  very  friendly 
concern,  and  fometimee  delivered  hig 
lentiments  of  the  bufinefs  in  a  public 
manner,  and  in  the  prefence  of  thoie  who 
were  the  gainers  in  it.  This  might  be 
fpiriied  and  proper,  but  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
conciled  to  the  following  circumftance, 
which  difplays  a  temper  of  mind  by  oo 
means  tinged  with  the  colours  of  tender* 
nefs  and  aifc^lion.  At  the  very  time  of  hii 
Royal  Highnefs’s  death,  his  Lordlhip 
was  fitting  for  his  picture  to  Sir  JoHiua 
Reynolds  ;  and  on  the  King’s  informing 
him  that  he  lliould  fucceed  to  the  vacant 
blue  ribbon,  he  thought  that  this  circum* 
ftauce  Ihoold  be  immediately  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  painter,  that  the  portrait 
might  receive  fuch  a  principal  embellilh- 
ment.  For  this  porpofe,  he  paid  an  im¬ 
mediate  vifit  to  Sir  Jofliua;  and,  after 
having  ttdd  him  to  dip  his  pencil  deep  in 
Garter  Bluff  he  fpoke  of  the  embalming 
the  deceafed  Prince,  or,  as  his  Lordfltip 
termed  it,  the  cutting  him  up,  with  the 
rnoft  open  infenfibiliiy. 

The  firft  Lord  Holland,  whofe  prin¬ 
ciples  politics,  and  fortune,  are  not 
forgotten. 


I  love  a  virtuous  man,  and  feel  a 
pleafure  in  fupporting  him  by  my 
friendihip,  and  binding  him  to  me 
by  every  adt  of  regard  and  protedlion  ; 
but  my  refpedt  and  fatisfadtion  are 
proportionably  increafed  when  virtue 
diffufes  itfelf  through  every  member 
of  a  family. 

Ic  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  who 
mingle  in  the  middling  and  inferior 
dalles  of  life,  may  often  find  an 
houfehold,  the  members  whereof  may 
be  bound  together  by  common  and 
acknowledged  excellence  ;  but,  in  my 
experience,  and  from  the  information 
that  is  permitted  to  reach  me,  it 
wrings  my  bofom  to  confel's,  that  the 
examples  of  family  virtue,  unpolluted 
by  fame  immediate  branch  of  it,  are 
rare  indeed.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  Lord  Digby  and  his  brothers, 
who  form  a  moll  pleafing  union  of 
amiable  qualifications,  have  been  the 
objedls  of  my  regard.  They  well 
jullify  the  favours  they  have  already 
received,  and  will,  in  future,  receive 
from  me  f. 


honours  furpafs  the  fplendour  of  a 
diadem,  and  his  words  are  the  oracles 
of  truth.  His  being  on  the  brink  of 
another  world  gives  an  affe^fling 
weight  to  whatever  he  utters  while 
he  remains  in  this.  His  reverend 
form  commands  refped  from  the 
moll  abandoned  ;  and  profligacy  it¬ 
felf,  though  ic  may  difobey  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  his  kindnefs,  will  fliudder  at 
the  warnings  of  his  anger. 

The  circumftance  of  age,  whether 
it  relates  to  human  or  inanimate  na¬ 
ture,  to  works  of  intelle<^tual  or  ma¬ 
nual  Ikill,  is  ever  attended  with  fo- 
lemn  and  awful  refle(5lions.  The 
hoary  mountain  that  braves  the  power 
of  time,  and  the  (lately  edifice  that 
finks  beneath  it ;  the  mouldering  re¬ 
cords  of  ancient  wifdom,  and  the 
crumbling  bulls  of  ancient  virtue, 
alike  infpire  thofe  ferious  and  affed- 
ingfentiments  which  call  our  thoughts 
from  the  trifling  purfuits  of  life.— 
The  misfortunes  of  age  create  a  dee¬ 
per  fympathy  even  than  thofe  of 
beauty.  The  diflrefs  of  Lear  has 
produced  more  plenteous  Ihowerf  of 
foiTOw  than  any  other  cataftrophe  ot 
theatrical  reprefentation. 

This  venerable  prelate  has  a  claim 
to  the  fincere  refpedl  of  his  Sovereign 
— and  he  enjoys  it.  His  pious  care 
watched  ever  my  early  years,  and 


BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER 


Another  example  of  fortunate 
and  happy  longevity  prefents 
itl'elf  in  the  perlbn  of  this  excellent 
prelate.  Pleafing  manners,  chearfiil 
thoughts,  and  a  contented  fpirit, 
mark  the  virtue  of  his  pall  life,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  harbingers  of 
his  future  and  great  reward. 

The  moll  venerable  objedl  in  na¬ 
ture  is  a  man  crowned  with  years, 
and  blelfed  with  wifdom.  His  hoary 


t  One  of  this  nobleman’s  brothers 
bears  a  very  confpicuous  rank  in  the  na¬ 
val  department,  and  is  the  perfon  to 
whom  his  Majefty  has  thought  proper  to 
entriift  the  marine  education  of  Prince 
William.  The  other  polfefles  the  Deane- 
ty  of  Durham,  the  moft  eligible  prefer¬ 
ment  in  the  church  beneath  prelatic  dig* 
n’*y  ;  to  which,  however,  he  in  ail  pro¬ 
bability  will  be  foon  promoted# 

Dr  John  Thomas.] 


f  The  royal  writer’s  partial  friendfldp 
for  this  aged  and  right  reverend  divine  ta 
well  known,  and  arifes  very  naturally 
from  his  htuatlon  at  LeiccAcr-houfe  du- 
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SKETCHES  of  the  CHARACTERS 
and  FoUtical  Principles  of  the  prefent 
MtMBfcKs  of  the  House  of  Com-^ 
MONS.  [P.  228. j 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Lord  Edward  Bentinck 

S  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  the  Haunch  friend  of  Oppo- 
fitioii.  He  has  been  the  involuntary 
lourch  of  much  misfortune  to  his  no¬ 
ble  relation,  having  coft  him,  in  the 
coiirfe  of  the  celebrated  ele^ftion  for 
Carlifis,  lo  ftrongly  and  fo  inyeterate- 
ly  contefled  betwixt  him  and  6ir 
James  Lowther  in  1774,  no  Id’s  than 
150,000!.  It  is  chiefly  to  this  Jn- 
llance  of  fraternal  attachment,  that 
the  greatell  part  of  the  noble  Duke^s 
fuppofed  pecuniary  difficulties  have 
been  owing;  and  it  Is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  if  this  noble  Lord 
Ihould  ever  poliefs  the  power  of  refti- 
tution,  he  will  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  embarraffinent  arifing  from  fo 
amiable  a  caufe.  We  mention  this 
the  rather,  as  the  Ducliefs  Dowager, 
the  mother  of  thefe  two  noble  perfo- 
nages,  enjoys  at  this  time  an  indepen¬ 
dent  ehate  of  llxteen  thoufand  per  an¬ 
num,  and  it  is  believed  by  fome  that 
her  preference  leans  towards  the 
younger  brother  ;  fo  that  he  will  pro¬ 
bably,  one  day  or  other,  enjoy  the 
divine  fatisfadion  of  making  gratdul 
retribution  to  a  brother  to  whom  he 
owes  fo  much. — In  fpeaking  of  this 

ring  hif?  M - ’c  minority.  I  fhoiild  be 

difpofed  alibto  offer  try  nftimony  of  rc 
fpe(5t  to  his  Lor<lfhip,  if  I  had  n')t  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  follovvir.g  uti- 
epifcopal  and  irrational  declaration  he 
lately  made,  and  to  whic»),  I  am  ipld, 
his  conduct  perftClly  corrrtfpondR.  “  1 
am  fo  oh!  (faid  the  Biffiop),  that  I  con- 
fult  nothing  but  my  own  cafe.  It  is  now 
feme  time  fince  I  have  given  up  reading 
and  ftudy  cf  every  kind  ;  and  find  the 
betl  amufement,  at  my  time  of  life,  is  a 
fober  game  at  cards,'* — On  the  very  verge 
of  eternity, — for  ffiame,  my  Lord,  for 
^arne  1 


nobleman's  underftanding,  w^e  cannot 
fpeak  more  julUy,  nor  more  emphatU 
cally,  than  in  the  words  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  (piotation  from  a  play,  “  that  a 
little  wit  goes  a  great  way  with  a 
Lord." 

Charles  Meadows,  Efq; 

IS  an  honefl,  upright,  independent 
country  gentlenian  ;  a  charadcr  w  ith- 
out  fplendour,  but  with  tlie  belt  pre- 
tenfions  to  refpe<H  as  a  man  and  a  le- 
giflator. —  He  is  not  the  iieceffary  ad¬ 
vocate  for  either  fide  of  the  (pielVnui, 
but  votes  from  feeling,  and  generally 
with  Oppofition. 

BAT  H. 

Abel  Moysey,  Efq; 

IS  a  Weifli  Judge,  and  fon  of  the 
late  Dr  Moyfey  ot  this  place,  w  ho  left 
him  a  fortune  of  near  6o,ocol.  prin¬ 
cipally  acquired  in  the  priu^tice  of  his 
proftffion.  Mr  Mcyfey,  w'heii  he  w^as 
tint  a  barriher,  emerged  w'ith  very 
confiderable  fplendour,  and  gave  pre¬ 
faces  of  a  much  brighter  character 

o  o 

tilun  he  eventually  turned  out.  His 
abilities,  in  the  judgment  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  at  the  bar,  did  not,  after  the 
firil  flourilh  of  juvenile  declamation, 
at  all  rite  above  mediocrity  :  In  his 
own,  how^ever,  they  held  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  ellimation. — The  confcqnence  of 
this  unhappy  difparity  of  fend  meat 
was,  that  he  purfued  his  profefllon 
W’ith  reludance,  conceived  hirnfclf  ill 
ufed  by  the  Bar,  the  Adminill ration, 
and  the  w'orld,  and  w'as  not  a  little 
diltinguiffied  for  that  acrimony  wffiich 
is  the  natural  concomitant  of  difap- 
pointment.  His  charadcr  has  bright¬ 
ened  wuth  fuccefs,  how'ever,  and  he 
has  the  honour  at  this  time  to  Hand 
in  high  ellimation  v/ith  his  elecn:ors, 
He  was  a  friend  to  Oppofition  previ¬ 
ous  to.  his  late  appointment  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Welffi  Judge  ;  but  lince 
that  period  there  has  been  a  rapid 
metamorphofis  in  all  his  political  fen- 
timents,  and  he  now  votes  faithfully 
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and  conftantly  with  the  Minifter.  Mr  j 
Moyi'ey  married  a  very  amiable  lady,  \ 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Bainlicld,  j 
who,  notwithilandiag,  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  111  ufedby  her  father,  for,  with¬ 
out  anv  realbn  in  the  world,  he  cruel¬ 
ly  and  unjuftly  excluded  her  from  his 
will.  It  is  fuppnfed,  and  we  wilh 
heartily  that  this  feeble  intimation  of 
its  propriety  may  enforce  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  Lady  Bamfield,  who  has 
2v%oool.  at  her  own  difpofal,  will 
make  proper  reparation  for  the  injury 
Mrs  Moyfey  has  previoully  fuftained, 
by  making  her  the  foie  heirefs  of  her 
fortune. 

Hon,  J.  J.  Pratt 

IS  the  eldell  fon  of  Lord  Camden, 
and,  as  yet,  fiiggells  no  appearance 
that  he  is  likely,  in  any  refpe^t,  to  re¬ 
flect  a  difgrace  upon  his  illullrious  pa¬ 
rent.  He  is  a  young  man  of  un¬ 
doubted  talents  ;  but  as  his  abilities 
are  rather  folid  than  fplendid,  an  ear¬ 
ly,  or  an  ollentatioiis  difplay  of  them 
is  not  to  be  expe(rted.  Modelly,  re- 
ferve,  and  diffidence  are  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  his  dilpofitlon,  and  ail 
confpire  with  the  natural  turn  of  his 
endowments,  to  make  him  rather  an 
interefting  companion  in  private  life, 
than  a  confpicuous  character  in  the 
fenate.  He  is  too  much  dillinguilhcd 
for  filial  duty  to  purfue  any  line  of 
political  condui^f,  to  which  his  father 
would  be  averfe,  and  therefore  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  a 
friend  to  Oppofuion  in  the  Houfe, 

CAERMARTHEN. 

George  Philips,  Efq; 

THIS  gentleman  came  in  for  this 
reprefentation  in  a  very  curious  man¬ 
ner,  and  indeed  forms  altogether  a 
very  curious  and  complicated  charac¬ 
ter.  Pie  is  a  man' of  exceedln  <r  O'QQb 
lenfe,  and  an  excellent  fchoiar,  but  lo 
iitrie  confeious  of  the  advantages  and 
confequence  which  properly  refult 
from  fuch  endowments,  that  he  de¬ 
votes  a  epnfiderabie  portion  of  his  time 


to  the  fociety  of  the  lowed  orders  of 
the  community,  and,  with  talents  that 
would  ornament  the  firfl:  circles,  is  the 
contented  companion  of  tavern  politi¬ 
cians,  and  the  ale-infpired  cognofeenti  of 
the  city  where  he  relides.  He  gene- 
I  rally  commences  his  facrifice  to  this 
deity,  and  with  thefe  priefts,  about 
the  hour  of  ten  in  the  morning,  and 
is  fincere  enough  in  his  devotions,  fel- 
dom  quitting  it  till  the  fame  hour 
ftrikes  again.  Sir  Cornwallis  Maude 
was  originally  propofed  as  the  candi¬ 
date  for  this  place  by  the  genteeler 
part  of  the  borough  ;  but  he  was 
ftrongly  objecled  to  by  that  branch 
of  the  conftituents  which  generally 
form  Mr  Philips’  focieties,  becaufe 
j  they  faid  he  was  a  foreigner^  and  no 
I  true  Wellhmau  would  ever  chufe  a. 

I  foreigner.  Sir  Cornwallis  was  born 
!  and  bred  in  England,  but  however 
1  England  was  deemed  a  foreign  coun- 
!  cry  in  Wales,  and  the  lower  order  of 
j  the  eledtors  infixed  upon  it  that  Phi* 
lips  was  the  only  man,  and  they  were 
I  determined  to  have  nobody  elfe.  He 
I  was  relu<51ant  at  firft,  and  forfook  the 
chair  from  whence  he  had  fo  long 
given  his  little  fenate  lanvsy  with  feme 
regret ;  but  the  united  call  of  his 
friends  at  lall  prevailed  upon  him, 
f  and  he  was  chofen  by  a  great  majo- 
I  rity.  One  argument  that  had  a  po¬ 
tent  operation  with  the  eledtors  w^as 
I  this, — “  Philips^  they  faid,  “  could 
I  make  wdiat  acts  of  parliament  he  plea- 
[  fed,  and  therefore  was  certainly  the 
j  propereft  man  in  the  wmrld  for  them.” 
j  They  had  fallen  into  this  belief,  part- 
I  ly  from  the  full  conviction  they  enter- 
j  tained  of  his  irrefiftible  eloquence  and 
\  abilities,  and  partly  from  the  follow- 

Iing  circumltance  * — Mr  P.  is  fond  of 
dogs,  and  is  famous  for  keeping  the 
I  bell  pointers  in  that  country.  On  a 
I  vifit  to  England  fome  years  ago,  he 
i  brought  twm  of  them  over  with  him, 
I  to  contend  with  two  of  Engliih  pro- 
\  cjudlion  for  a  wager. 

I  The  Wellh  breed  fo  far  outftripped 

j  their  competitors,  that  they  exchedi 
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univerfal  envy  and  jealoufy,  and  one 
of  them  was  flolen.  Mr  P.  enraged 
with  the  lols,  made  application  to 
fomc  refp^dlable  connections,  and  con¬ 
tributed  his  mite  towards  producing 
the  famous  aCl  of  parliament,  general¬ 
ly'  knowm  by  the  name  of  the  Dog 
The  bnrgeffes  of  Caermarthen,  how¬ 
ever,  aferibed  the  foie  honour  to  him, 
and  the  recollection  of  his  influence 
in  that  inftance  had  confiderable  ef¬ 
fect  with  them  in  preferring  him  to 
the  honour  of  their  lall  reprefenta- 
tion.  Mr  Philips  pofl'elfes  no  great 
fortune,  his  annual  income  being 
about  fix  hundred  pounds  a-year;  but 
he  is  a  man  of an  upright,  independent 
turn  of  mind,  and  will  certainly  aCl 
from  conviction,  whatever  fide  of  the 
queftion  he  may  be  induced  to  adopt. 

*Io  the  Publisher, 

S  I  R, 

IN  a  choice  collection  of  fugitive 
pieces,  which  lately  came  into  my 
hand  by  the  death  of  a  literary  friend, 
I  found  the  following  jeu  (Tefprit^ 
which  being  not  a  jot  the  w^orfe  for 
wear,  and  equally  applicable  to  the 
prefent  as  it  was  to  the  remote  arra 
when  it  made  its  firft  appearance,  you 
are  requefled  to  give  them  a  place  in 
your  valuable  repofitory.  I  aifure  you 
they  are  much  better  than  many  new 
originals,  and  if  you  oblige  me,  you 
fhall  have  more  old  (lores  from  the 
collection  of  your  humble  fervant. 

The  Renovator. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  my  Lords  the 
Judges,  the  Petition  of  a  much 
abided,  yet  very  innocent  Perfon, 

Humbly  Shcnjjethf 

THAT  your  lordfhips*  unhappy 
petitioner,  though  heretofore  caref^ 
fed,  and  acknowledged  the  moft  ufe- 
ful  and  valuable  fervant  of  Mankind, 
is  of  late,  through  fome  unnatural 
prejudices  of  education,  or  corrup¬ 
tion  of  manners,  become  either  Ihame- 


fully  neglc6led,or  notorioufly  ill-ufcd. 
And  though  on  all  hands  his  abilities 
in  teaching,  and  bringing  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  greatefl  and  moll  ufcful  de- 
figns,  are  acknowledged  ;  yet  it  is 
aftonifliing  to  fee  in  what  ufelcfs  and 
trifling  concerns  he  is  engaged  by 
fome,  and  what  vile  and  infamous 
drudgery  he  goes  through  for  others. 
Some  have  employed  him  many  years 
together  in  teaching  them  the  art  of 
managing  a  pack  of  cards  to  the  befl 
advantage  ;  the  confequence  of  which 
is  ruin  if  they  do  not  fucceed,  and 
infamy  if  they  do  ;  whereas,  if  they 
had  fo  pleafed,  he  would  with  lei's 
trouble  have  taught  them  to  coiidud 
an  army  or  a  fleet,  by  which  they 
might  have  gained  advantages  to 
their  country,  and  glory  to  them- 
felves.  Others  drag  him  at  their 
heels  from  one  place  of  idle  amufe- 
ment  to  another,  never  confidering 
how  he  exhaulls  his  fplrits,  and  con- 
fumes  himfelf  in  following  them  ;  nor 
fuffering  him  to  do  them  any  fubftan- 
tlal  fervice,  though  they  know  him  te 
be  fo  well  qualifled  for  it.  Nay,  it 
can  be  proved,  that  dally  attempts 
are  made  upon  the  life  of  your  faid 
petitioner  ;  fome  being  fo  abandoned 
as  to  confefs  their  barbarous  and  un¬ 
natural  dclign  to  murder  him,  and 
openly  and  without  fliame  folicit  their 
vile  companions  to  join  w'ith  them  in 
the  wicked  defign  ;  infomuch  that 
your  petitioner  is  obliged  to  go  con- 
ilantly  armed  with  a  very  formidable 
weapon,  the  terror  of  which,  though 
it  ferves  to  keep  fome  in  awe,  is  yet 
not  fuflRcient  to  deter  thefe  defperate 
wretches  from  their  determined  and 
conftant  attempts  to  kill  him.  The 
many  cruel  wounds  your  petitioner 
has  received  from  the  hands  of  thefe 
ruffians,  have  brought  upon  him  num- 
berlefs  evils  and  calamities  ;  which, 
together  with  the  w'eight  of  years  he 
now  labours  under,  render  his  pre¬ 
fent  (late  a  feene  of  misfortune  and 
mifery.  In  the  midff  of  his  diftref- 
fes,  how'ever,  it  is  matter  of  great 
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«6nfolation  to  your  faid  petitioner, 
that  the  wife  and  virtuous,  fome  few 
of  whom  remain  to  comfort  his  old 
age,  take  every  opportunity  of  che- 
rilhing  and  making  much  of  him, 
and  agree  in  commifcrating  his  mif- 
fortunes,  and  lamenting  the  ill-ufage 
he  receives  from  the  atorefaid  foolilh 
and  abandoned  profligates.  But,  not- 
withftanding  thefe  noble  examples, 
fuch  is  the  force  of  cuftom,  and  the 
prevalence  of  falhion,  that  every  pof- 
fible  outrage  ftHl  continues  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  with  impunity  againlt  the  per- 
fon  of  your  abufed  petitioner,  the  moft 
ancient  and  molt  ufeful  fervant  of 
mankind. 

It  is  therefore  moft  humbly  prayed, 
that  your  Lordlhips  will  take  the  pre- 
mifes  into  your  ferious  confideration, 
and  in  your  great  wifdoms  contrive 
fome  efFciftual  means  or  laws  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  punilh  thefe  grofs  infults,  and 
unpardonable  outrages,  committed 
againft  an  old  man,  paft  the  beft  of 
his  years,  hourly  declining,  and  daily 
expelling  to  refign  his  being  to  one 
who  will  never  forget  the  injuries 
done  to  his  predecefTor. 

^nd your  petitioncry  as  in  duty  boundy 
Jhall  pray  for  the  increafe  of  your 
happinefs  to  the  end  of 

TIME. 

A  COUNTER  PETITION. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  my  Lords  the 
Judges, 

h'h  Lords y 

WHEREAS  a  petition  was  lately 
delivered  in  to  your  Lordlhips,  by 
one  Tme,  wherein  the  petitioner  com¬ 
plains  of  feveral  hardlhips  and  abu- 
ies  which  he  has  fuffered,  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  your  Lordlhips  for  fpeedy  re- 
drefs  ;  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  put  in 
an  exception,  wherein  I  lhall  make 
it  appear  to  your  Lordlhips.  that  the 
petitioner  or  plaintiff',  in  this  cafe,  is  a 
iellow  of  too  infamous  and  notorious 
a  charadler  to  be  any  ways  deferving 
^f  your  Lordlhips’  prote^ion. 


The  petitioner,  my  Lords,  ailed ges, 
that  he  has  been  cruelly  abufed  by 
feveral  of  his  Majefty’s  good  fubjedls, 
who  have  treated  him  in  a  moltcrudl 
and  inhuman  manner,  and  have  even 
attempted  to  murder  him  ;  when  at 
the  fame  time  he  is  thoroughly  fatif* 
fted,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  take 
away  his  life ;  and  he  only  laughs 
at,  and  torments  them,  and  makes 
every  moment  of  their  days  uncafy. 
He  himfelf,  indeed,  is  committing 
perpetual  diforders,  and,  like  another 
Dranveanfiry  kills  every  one  he  comes 
nigh,  whether  friend  or  foe,  without 
the  leaft  diftin<5lion  ;  though,  like 
other  rudfians,  he  is  as  arrant  a  coward 
as  ever  cut  a  throat  for  hire,  and  is 
perpetually  running  away,  as  all  who 
know  any  thing  ofhira  are  ready  to 
alTert ;  neither  will  he  hearken  to  the 
moft  prefling  importunities,  or  ftop  a 
moment  to  ferve  the  beft  friend  he 
has  in  the  world  ;  infomuch  that  the 
tricks  of  this  kind  he  and  another 
llippery  friend  of  his  have  played, 
have  even  palTed  into  a  *  proverb. 
That  he  is  a  parafite  and  a  hanger 
on,  is  a  truth  which  needs  no  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  it ;  and  wherever  he 
appears  in  this  charac'Ier,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  moft  troublefome  gueft  a 
man  can  potllbJy  be  tormented  with  ; 
as  the  more  you  endeavour  to  lhake 
him  off,  the  clofer  he  will  ftick,  and 
the  more  intolerable  and  irkfome  will 
be  his  company.  To  the  chara<fter 
of  a  parafite,  he  joins  (w’hich  indeed 
generally  accompanies  it)  that  of  a 
jrlutton,  of  fo  voracious  and  infatiable 

O 

an  appetite,  that  though  he  is  perpe¬ 
tually  fwallowing  down  every  thing 
that  comes  within  his  reach,  he  is  ftii! 
as  hungry  as  ever  ;  as  the  poet 
fweetly  fingeth, 

Houfes  and  churches 

'To  him  are  geefs  and  turkles. 

Nay,  I  can  bring  witneffes,  my  Lords, 
to  prove  that  he  has  devoured  whole 


'or  m  man, 
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towns  and  cities  ;  that  he  eat  up 
Troy,  Babylon,  and  Sparta;  and  left 
fcarce  any  thin^i;  of  Egypt  but  a  few 
large  pieces  of  tlone,  which  he  could 
^lot  fo  eafily  digell ;  not  to  mention 
Athens,  Rome,  and  a  hundred  others, 
the  nobleil  works  of  nature,  which 
his  ravenous  maw  has  moR  inhumanly 
fwallowed.  And  though  he  would, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  be  willingly 
thought  a  friend  to  the  fcienccs  and 
polite  arts,  and  has  pretended  to  a 
Ikiil  in  heighte.n^tig  improving 
them,  it  is  an  indifputable  faiR,  that 
he  is  a  private  enemy  to  them,  and 
has  thrown  down  and  reduced  to 
ruin  the  fineR  pieces  of  archite<Rure, 
painting,  and  fculpture  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  And  how  he  has  treated  mo¬ 
dern  artiRs,  he  who  has  ever  been 
at  the  noble  palace  at  Hampton  will 
-be  eafily  convinced,  when  he  fees 
what  cruel  havock  he  has  made  there 
with  the  works  of  the  immortal  Ra¬ 
phael. 

How  little  regard  he  pays  to  the 
eighth  commandment  is  univerfally 
bnown  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  man  in 
the  univerfe,  who  cannot  prove  him 
a  moft  notorious  thief,  and  that  he 
flill  commits  daily  roberries  unpu- 
nilhcd.  Sinoula  de  nobis,  favs  Horace, 
nnni  f  ra’datiiiit'  eurites,  wdiich  is  a  fe- 
vere  latire  on  him,  though  there  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  friends  and  followers, 
whom  he  employs  in  his  thefts  and 
pilferings,  to  rob  us  of  every  thing 
in  life  that  is  dear  or  valuable. 

Again,  which  I  hope  your  Eord- 
fhlns,  as  champions  and  defenders  of 
the  fair  fex,  will  charitably  take  into 
your  confideration  ;  I  dare  aver,  that 
be  has  a  particular  fpite  againfl  the 
jiobleR  and  moft  beautiful  part  of  the 
creation,  and  is  a  more  fatal  enemv 
to  beauty  than  the  final  1 -pox.  I 
own,  my  Lords,  I  fpeak  this  from 
melancholy  experience,  having  myfelf 
had  two  wives  fpoiled  by  him  in  a 
few  years,  who  w'ere,  at  leaR  in  my 
opinion,  the  moR  charming  works 
which  nature  had  to  boaR  of.  It  is 


a  common  Kick  of  this  bafe  murde¬ 
rer,  to  Real  the  rofes  Irom  the  mo¬ 
ther's  cheek,  and  give  them  to  her 
daughter  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  per¬ 
haps,  inRead  of  making  the  old  lady 
fome  amends  for  her  lofs,  will  pre- 
fent  her  with  nothing  in  return  but  a 
fet  of  wrinkles,  and  a  few  grey  hairs. 

Sucii  ufage  as  this,  niy  Lords,  is 
what  woman-kind  cannot,  and  there¬ 
fore  mankind  ought  not  to  bear,  A 
proper  refentment  ought  to  be  ihewn 
againR  fuch  indignities,  offered  to 
thofe  who  put  thcmfelvcs  under  our 
prole<5llon,  and  can  fo  amply  reward 
thofe  w'ho  defend  them. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  infoient  de- 
Rroyer  has  thought  it  his  intercR  to 
keep  well  with  your  Lordflups ;  and 
the  world  muR  confefs  you  arc  per¬ 
haps  of  all  men  the  moR  obliged  to 
him,  as  Tally  fays,  de  illo  qtii  judicium 
coccrcet  certe  Jcio,  and  he  has  improved 
your  talents  and  reputation,  and  ad¬ 
ded  every  day  to  your  Lordlhips* 
lame  ;  but  you  may  depend  upon  it, he 
w'ill  in  the  end  difeover  his  treachery, 
and  all  the  favour  you  can  exped 
will  be  what  Dlylfes  gained  of  Poly- 
pheme,  to  be  devoured  the  laR. 

I  hope,  my  Lords,  what  has  been 
urged  may  be  fufficient  to  confute  ail 
the  idle  fuggeRions  of  the  faid  peti¬ 
tioner,  and  to  fecure  your  Lordlliips 
from  giving  a  verdl(51  in  his  favour. 
I  am,  your  Lordfhips’  devoted  fer- 
vant,  Misochronus. 

Hijiorical  DeduSiiori  of  the  Political  and 
Coymnercial  ConnefUon  bet’ween  Great 
Britain  and  the  States-General  of  the 
United  Provinces,  from  the  Origin 
of  their  firjl  Alliance  to  the  prejent 
Time.  236.  j 

SUCH  was  the  moderation  of  the 
confederated  Rates  who  figned  the 
union,  or  pacification  of  Ghent,  that 
though  they  took  up  arms  to  defend 
themfelves  from  cruelty  and  oppref- 
fion,  they  publifhed  a  manifeRo  de¬ 
claring  their  motives,  and  that  they 
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wpre  fllll  willing  to  own  the  King  of  confederates.  The  Prince  of  Parma, 
Spain  for  their  fovereign,  if  he  would  inllead  of  fighting,  amufed  the  dates 
give  fecurity  to  govern  them  by  the  by  opening  a  negociation  at  Cologne  ; 
laws  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  pre-  but  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  faw 
ferve  inviolate  the  religious  and  civil  through  the  deception,  exerted  all  his 
rights  and  privileges  they  had  enjoy-  influence  and  induftry  to  llrcngthen. 
ed  under  his  predccelTors.  But  the  the  confederacy,  and  to  prevent  a 
haughty  monarch  endeavoured  to  pa-  peace. 

cify  them  by  empty  prornifes,  when  a  At  length,  he  fucceeded  in  corn- 
written  iudrument  was  expevded  under  pleting  tlie  famous  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
his  hand  and  feal,  and  all  hopes  of  an  between  Holland,  Zealand,  Friezland, 
accommodation  vanilhed.  Both  par-  and  Utrecht,  figned  in  the  year  1579^ 
ties,  therefore,  made  preparations  for  to  which  Ghent  and  Ypres  afterwards 
carrying  On  the  war  with  vigour,  and  acceded.  Several  other  provinces, 
Don  John  of  Auftria,  a  young  afpir-  however,  had  fubmitted  to  the  Prince 
ing  general,  who  had  been  appointed  of  Parma,  and  the  King  of  Spain 
governor  of  the  Netherlands  upon  the  having  increafed  his  power  and  riches 
death  of  Zuringa,  flattered  his  royal  by  feizing  upon  the  vacant  throne  of 
mafter  with  the  profpe<5t  of  a  fpeedy  Portugal  after  the  death  of  King 
redu(5lion  of  the  revolted  provinces.  Henry,  the  Prince  of  Orange  found 
The  reward  he  expefled  for  the  per-  himfelf  in  great  danger  of  being 
fonnance  of  this  important  fervice  crulhed  by  fuperior  numbers,  when 
was,  that  Philip  and  the  Pope  Ihould  Elizabeth  again  exerced  herfelf  to 
aflift  him  in  obtaining  the  flimoiis  fuccour  the  new  formed  Rates  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  for  his  wife,  J  Holland.  With  th's  view,  Ihe  en- 
and  in  dethroning  Elizabeth,  in  order  ;  couraged  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  bro- 
to  place  them  upon  the  throne  of  j  ther  to  Henry  III.  of  France,  to  hope 
England.  |  for  her  hand  and  throne,  if  he  would 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1578,  Don  ;  join  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a  large 
John  having  received  various  rein-  body  of  French  troops,  and  at  the  lame 
ibreements  from  Spain,  found  him-  j  time  fhe  advifed  the  flates  to  offer 
fclf  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  50,000  i  him  the  foverelgnty  of  their  country, 
men  ;  that  of  the  confederates  confilled  if  he  would  undertake  its  defence 
of  60,000,  but  religious  animofities  '  againfl  Spain.  The  Duke,  flattered 
had  difunited  them  ;  and  every  thing  i  by  thefe  fplendid  offers,  fent  an  army 
feemed  ripe  for  the  deftruftion  of  the  i  into  Flanders  in  the  winter  of  J580, 
revolters,  when  Don  John  was  taken  !  and  then  went  over  t^  England  to 
off  by  fudden  death,  not  without  fuf-  '  pay  his  addreffes  to  the  Queen,  re- 
picion  of  poifon  ;  and  the  Prince  of  lolving  to  open  the  carnpaic:.ii  early  in 
Parma,  who  fucceeded  him,  w’as  ;  the  fpring  of  the  following  year.  The 
greatly  his  inferior  in  military  abilities.  !  Duke’s  attachment  to  the  Romifli  re- 
On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Cafimir,  a  j  ligion  was  fo  vifible  to  the  Queen  and 
renowmed  general,  brought  a  rein-  ^  her  council,  that  they  could  not  place 
forcement  of  German  veterans  to  the  \  any  great  confidence  in  iiis  prorniles 
affiflance  of  the  flates,  and  was  In-  to  iiipport  the  confederates,  and  after 
vited  over  to  England  by  Qiiecn Eliza-  Elizabeth  had  refufed  to  marry  him, 
beth,  w^ho  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  it  was  rather  extraordinary  that  fhc 
Garter,  and  gave  him  a  conliderable  ’  flioiild  flill  continue  to  fupply  him 
fum  of  money,  to  fecure  him  in  their  [  with  money,  and  to  treat  him  as  their 
interefl,  after  which  he  returned  to  •  ally.  On  his  arrival  at  Antwerp,  he 
Ghent,  and  took  the  command  of  a  j  was-  inaugurated  Duke  of  Brabant, 
principal  divifion  of  the  army  of  the  |  and  at  Ghent  he  was  eleiled  Count  of 
VoL,  LI.  ‘  L  1 


Flanders  ;  thefe  pompous  tides  raifed 
him  above  the  Prince  ot  Orange,  but 
he  loon  round  that  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  with  the  latter,  and  that 
he  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  ftates  ;  upon  which,  he  formed  a 
fccrct  defign  of  feizing  Antwerp  and 
the  chief  towns  of  the  l^ow  Countries, 
and  of  making  himfeif  feparate  and 
independent  fovereign  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  This  defign  was  happily  dif- 
covered  hy  the  vigilance  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  to  prevent  any  future 
confpiraey  agviind  the  Ibites,  they  or¬ 
dered  him  to  leave  Flanders,  and  not 
being  (Irong  enough  to  oppofe  their 
fentence  of  exile,  he  withdrew  pri¬ 
vately  to  France,  and  his  troops  fol¬ 
lowed  foon  after.  The  King  of  Spain 
now  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  fo 
favourable  a  junfture  to  recover  the 
Netherlands,  and  accordingly  he  fent 
reinforcements  to  the  Duke  of  Par¬ 
ma,  who  took  feveral  towns  from  the 
dates,  and  threatened  the  total  ruin 
of  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  Holland. 
In  this  extremity,  the  provinces  of 
Ctrecht  and  Guelderland  fent  depu¬ 
ties  to  Elizabeth,,  with  mournful  pe¬ 
titions,  imploring  her  protedion,  and 
immediate  fuccours.  Deputies  from 
the  other  fbites  foon  followed  them, 
and  both  the  Qn^een  and  her  council 
were  greatly  embarraffed  how  to  atd. 
After  long  debates,  and  divifions,  it 
was  at  length  refolved,  that  llie  llioiild 
aiTid  them  without  delay,  and  as  the 
refentment  of  Philip  mud  be  cxpe(?ted, 
it  was  thought  advifeable  to  drike  the 
fird  blow,  by  fending  a  drong  fleet  to 
attack  the  Spanifli  fettle  ments  in  Ame¬ 
rica. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  refolutions, 
the  flrd  treaty  between  England  and 
the  United  States  of  Holland  was 
fettled  upon  the  following  terms  in 
the  dimmer  of  the  year  1585.  Eliza¬ 
beth  engaged  to  aibft  the  dates  with 
an  army  of  5Coofoot,  and  icoo  horfe, 
to  be  paid  by  her  during  the  w^ar,  on 
condition  that  the  commander  in 
cliicf  of  thefe  forces,  and  two  other 


Englidimen  w^hom  die  would  appoint^ 
fliould  have  feats  in  the  council  of  the 
dates ;  that  no  peace  or  treaty  diould 
be  made  with  the  enemy  but  by  com¬ 
mon  confent :  that  immediately  after 
the  coiiclufion  of  the  w'ar  Ihe  diouKl 
be  reimburfed  all  her  expenccs  ;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  towns  ot 
Flufhing  and  the  Brill,  with  the  cadle 
of  Ramekins,  which  commands  the 
canal  of  Middleburgh,  ihould  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englldi.  Pur- 
fuant  to  this  treaty,  bir  Philip  Sidney, 
nephew  to’  the  Earl  of  Leiceder,  was 
fent  over  to  take  the  command  of  the 
important  fortrefs  of  Flulhing  ;  a?id 
on  the  2;d  of  0<dober,  the  Earl  em* 
barked  for  Holland  with  the  dipulated 
fuccours,  attended  by  a  fplendid  reti¬ 
nue,  and  on  his  arrival  was  honoured 
w’ith  the  title  of  Governor  and  Cap¬ 
tain-General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
which  is  the  fame  titk  that  is  dill  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Stadtholderfliip,  and  is 
enjoyed  by  the  prefent  Prince  of 
Orange.  They  alfo  afligned  him  a 
perfonal  guard,  and  treated  him  with 
ail  the  refpeift  due  to  a  Sovereign. 
His  fuccefs,  however,  againd  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  not  being  equal  to 
their  fanguine  expe<dations,  their  cha- 
racteridic  ingratitude  broke  out  upon 
his  return  to  the  Hague,  w^here  he 
met  with  a  very  cool  reception  from 
the  dates  ;  he  w’as  even  charged  with 
embezzling  the  public  money,  with 
negle<d  of  difeipline,  and  wdth  exer- 
cifing  an,  authority  incompatible  with 
the  liberties  of  their  country.  Thus 
circuindanced,  he  put  his  troops  into 
winter  quarters,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  month  of  December  1589. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Francis  Drake 
had  been  more  fuccefsful,  for  the  Bri- 
tifli  fleet  under  his  command  had  made 
themfelves  maders  of  St  Jago,  Hi- 
fpanioia,  and  fcvcral  other  Spanilh 
fettlements,  by  which  means  Philip’s 
power  and  refources  were  confldera- 
bly  diminidied,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  new  States. 

The  following  year  proved  did  more 
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unfortunate  to  Le’icefter,  for  Zutphen  I 
and  Derventer  being  taken  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  the  States  laid  the 
blame  on  the  Earl,  who  appointed 
Stanley  and  York,  his  two  favourites, 
to  be  governors  of  thofe  important 
polls,  and  they  were  charged  with 
having  delivered  them  up  to  the  Duke. 
An  embafly  was  fent  to  the  Englilh 
Court  wkh  their  complaints  ;  they 
gave  the  command  of  their  own  forces 
to  Count  Maurice  of  Nalfau,  fecond 
fon  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  de*. 
Jiverer,  who  had  been  dead  fomc  time; 
and  infifted  upon  the  appointment  of 
a  new  general  of  the  Englilli  forcese 
they  even  went  fp  far  as  to  violate  the 
treatyj  with  England,  by  excluding 
Leiceller  from  his  feat  in  the  council 
of  the  States,  before  they  difparched 
their  embafly  to  Elizabeth.  T/jIs  is 
ihe  firji  afl  af  Dutch  perfidy^  and  as 
fuch  we  record  it  in  this  hiftorical 
dediiifvion  of  the  conne<5t:ons  between 
the  two  countries. 

Elizabeth  fmothered  her  refent- 
ment,  and  fent  Lord  Buckhurfl  to  the 
Hague  to  mediate  a  reconciliation, 
but  the  States  would  not  lillen  to  any 
terms  of  coinpromife,  and  the  Queen  j 
was  obliged  to  recall  Leiceller,  to  ap-  j 
point  Lord  Willoughby  to  be  general 
of  the  Englilh  forces  in  the  ^ow 
Countries,  and  to  fubmitto  his  a<fting 
under  the  authority  of  Count  Maurice. 
The  reafon  of  her  taking  this  humi¬ 
liating  Hep  was,  that  the  aifi dance  iLe 
had  given  to  thefe  ungrateful  friends 
had  draw’n  upon  her  the  vengeance  of 
the  Pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  all 
the  bigotted  Roman  Catholic  powers 
of  Europe.  The  plan  of  invading 
her  dominions  was  already  laid,  and 
policy  now  obliged  her  to  confider 
the  independency  of  the  States  of 
Holland  as  connedied  with  iier  own, 
and  that  of  the  Proteftant  caufe  in 
general.  The  fate  of  the  Spanilh  Ar¬ 
mada  in  1588  providentially  turned 
the  fcale,  and  eltabUfhed  the  empire 
►of  religious  and  civil  freedom  in  Eng¬ 


land  and  Holland.  The  death  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  in  1591,  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  the  following  year, 
gave  the  Stares  time  to  breathe  and 
to  recruit,  and  an  alliance  between 
France  and  England  ferved  to  weaken 
their  common  enemy  the  King  of 
Spain.  Henry  IV.  then  idled  the 
throne  of  France,  and  making  ftrong 
profeflions  of  fupporting  the  Protef¬ 
tant  interell  in  Europe,  the  States  of 
Holland  not  only  courted  hk  fi  iend- 
Ihip,  but  fent  him  very  large  fums  of 
money  ;  in  Ihort,  they  paid  more  at¬ 
tention  to  him  than  to  their  great 
prote<5lrefs  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  this 
itwj-  their  fccond  a  61  of  ingratitude  :  the 
Queen  jullly  provoked  at  their  beha¬ 
viour,  and  being  well  alFured  that 
Henry  wmuld  defert  them,  whenever 
his  political  interell  fliould  induce  him 
to  favour  the  Roman  Catholic  caufe, 
fent  Sir  Thomas  Bodh  y  to  the  Hague 
to  demand  a  reimburfeinent  of  the 
money  Ihe  had  lent  them,  fince  they' 
were  able  to  make  fuch  large  prefents 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  to  de¬ 
clare  to  them,  that,  unkTs  they  forth¬ 
with  difeharged  fome  of  the  debt 
due  to  her,  and  gave  her  aflurance  of 
•the  {^ayment  of  the  remainder  within 
a  limited  time,  ^  fhe  would  take  pro¬ 
per  meafures  to  do  herfelf  jullice.'' 

This  unexpecfled  demand  threw  the 
Hollanders  into  great  perplexity,  and 
in  the  end,  they  fubrnitted  to  fuch 
terms  as  the  Queen  .thought  proper 
to  accept. 

ITo  he  continued. 

To  the  PuBLISHF.R  of  the  Edikburgh 
Magazine. 

S  T  R, 

LEASE  infert  tlie  inclofed  Let¬ 
ter  in  your  next  Publication.  It 
is  incomparably  in  all  refpe^s  pre¬ 
ferable  to  one  you  publilhed  this 
week,  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
fpirit  it  breathes,  and  the  end  it  pro- 
pofes.  Your  candour,  your  regard  to 
impartiality,  and  the  reputation  of 


I  your  work,  will  induce  you  to  comply 
|j  with  the  defire  of  your 
1^  Cofijlant  Reader y 

li  — But  who  will  Iiave  nothing  further 
to  do  with  you  it  you  neglefl  com- 
tI  piiance. 

March  3.  1781. 


llty  may  fabricate  fubje<5ls  of  accufa- 
tion,  even  the  iron  arm  of  Power  may 
feize  our  perfons,  and  Envy  may  hold 
us  up  to  the  view  of  the  public  as  un¬ 
worthy  to  breathe  the  common  air — . 
But  a  jury  of  honeji  men  will  vindicate 
injured  innocence. 

By  the  pariizans  of  power  your 
Lorcllhip  was,  with  much  art,  charged 
with  crimes  which  your  foul  abhor¬ 
red,  and  that  in  the  prefence  of  the 
jury.  Nay,  we  have  heard  that  the 
judges  were  not  counfel  for  the  prifo- 
ner,  which  is  exprefsly  required  in 
folemn  language  by  the  fpirit  Eng- 
jurilprudeiice,  and  eltablilhed  by 
invariable  and  immemorial  cullom. 
But  by  the  fidelity  and  firmnefs  of  an 
upright  and  candid  jury,  your  inno¬ 
cence  remained  feciirc.  Their  in¬ 
flexible  integrity  remained  nobly  in- 
dependent  of  the  capricious  fmiles  or 
Irowns  of  your  enemies.  They  af- 
ferted  the  rights  of  innocence  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  illiberal  artifices  of  piti¬ 
ful  revenge  and  domination.  Your 
upright  jury  Ihook  to  the  foundations 
that  fyflem  of  calumny  and  reproach, 
reared  with  uncandid  induftry,  and 
dcligncd  by  its  fall  to  crulh  your 
name  and  your  chara<fler  for  ever. 
They  have  fifted  your  condinfl,  your 
motives  and  a<5lions,  with  a  jealous 
ferutinv,  and  the  rcfult  is,  vou  have 
come  forth  to  the  highell  fatisfac^lion 
of  your  fellow-citizens — a  great  and 
innocent  man.  Your  name  is  now 
entitled  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
worthies  who  have  flood  forth  as  the 
ftrenuous  alfertors  of  freedom  and  ot 
the  Proteftant  faith,  whofe  lives  and 
adions  adorn  the  page  of  Britilh  Hil- 
toi  y. 

Rich,  my  Lord,  is  the  reward  of 
virtue!  Truly  enviable  was  the  felici¬ 
tous  ftate  of  mind  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  when  their  foreman  an¬ 
nounced  the  welcome  verdid.  They 
experienced  a  pleafure  unmingied 
and  genuine.  ,  Confeions  of  the  redi'-_ 
tude'bf  their  j^idgmcnt,  perfuaJed  of 
its  conformitv  to  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
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My  Lord, 

I^ROM  that  candour  of  judgment 
and  fimplicity  of  heart  by  which 
you  are  dillinguilhed,  I  am  encou¬ 
raged  to  take  the  liberty  of  addrelfing 
your  Lordfliip  in  this  public  manner, 
in  conlequence  of  the  recent  awful 
emergencies  in  which  you  have  been 
engaged.  Conneefted,  as  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  a  very  numerous 
and  refpcdable  body  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  interefled  in  your  lortunes, 
in  their  name  1  offer  you  their  moll 
alFedionate  gratulations  on  your  very 
honourable  and  happy  acquittal  from 
a  ferlous  and  laboured  profecution, 
fabricated  and  condudeJ  by  your 
enemies. 

Daring  that  long  train  of  cruel 
fufierings,  which  deprived  your  Lord- 
fhip  of  liberty  and  thofe  accommoda¬ 
tions  which  are  the  birth-right  of 
the  meaneft  fubjed,  our  fym pathetic 
feelings,  our  prayers  and  our  tears, 
were  the  only  \yeaponij  we  could  em¬ 
ploy  for  your  deliverance.  Our 
praifes  and  vows  are  now,  with  de¬ 
vout  cordiality,  offered  to  Heaven  for 
that  unfuibed  honour  with  which 
your  Lordlliip’s  probity  and  inno¬ 
cence  have  been  fo  clearly  afeertained. 

Although  the  rccolledion  of  that 
fyflem  of  ptrftcution,  which  has  been 
carried  on  againfl  you,  is  moft  pain¬ 
ful  to  every  fufceptible  heart,  how 
confolatory  is  it  to  every  friend  of 
freedorn  to  obierve,  that  amidil  al! 
the  calamities  which  we  feel  or  fear, 
flill  one  inellimable  privilege  remains 
to  ns  entire.  We  felicitate  ourfelves 
upon  our  right  of  being  tried  by  our 
Peers.  Malice  may  criminate,  Servi- 


reign  JuJge  all  the  earth, — ani¬ 
mated  by  a  generous  difdain  of  the 
rclcntnient  of  your  relentlefs  enemies, 
(liey  felt  that  unrivalled  delight 
which  a  confeious  integrity  invariably 
produceth — thole  friendly  emotions 
which  are  created  by  the  communi¬ 
cation  of  joy  to  virtuous  minds, — 
thofe  heart- felt  raptures  arifing  from 
the  certainty  of  imparting  tranfport 
to  millions. 

Their  dccifion  was  applauded  by  a 
fenfe  of  joy  diffufed  throughout  every 
city  in  Scotland.  We  will  not  foon 
forget  the  6th  of  February  1781, 
which  afforded  fuch  a  flriking  in- 
ftance  of  the  triumph  of  inn<'>cence, 
of  the  value  of  Briliih  liberty,  and 
the  independence  of  Englilh  juries. 
Such  a  decilion  would  not  have  been 
given  in  the  days  of  ignorance  and 
liiperftition.  The  anathemas  of  the 
church,  the  flames  of  the  flake,  or 
the  torture  of  the  inquifitlon,  would 
have  been  fubflituted  in  its  place. 

Happy,  my  Lord,  would  it  be  for 
our  country,  were  it  ftored  with  inha¬ 
bitants  endowed  with  thofe  principles 
of  piety  and  truth  which  animated 
thofe  worthy  citizens.  If  the  reli¬ 
gious  principle  is  fought  for  in  this 
ifland,  it  will  be  found  among  that 
rank  of  men  which  compofeu  your 
jury.  Untainted  with  the  modilh 
vices  which  contaminate  the  great, 
unawed  by  the  influence,  uncoiitroul- 
cd  by  the  authority  of  rank  and 
fafliion,  they  aiC  incapable  of  dif- 
gracing  their  profeflion  by  fallacious 
pretences,  and  are  uniformly  diflin- 
giiillied  from  thofe  above  or  beneath 
them,  by  an  uncomplying  integrity, 
which  originates  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Of  what  importance,  my  I^ord,  is 
religlr>n,  in  every  view,  to  fociety  !  to 
every  department  in  life!  How  nuga¬ 
tory  is  every  pretenflon  to  liberty,  to 
fccurily,  to  all  the  rights  of  humani¬ 
ty,  where  the  religious  principle  doth 
uot  predominate  1  Vain  are  claims  of 
right,  profeiTions  of  patriotifm,  pre¬ 
tences  to  public  fpii-it,  in  that  com¬ 


monwealth  where  religion  hath  not 
obtained  the  afeendant  1  Men  may 
amufe  thcmfelvcs  with  forms,  be  fatis- 
fied  with  high-founding  names,  and 
utter  much  high  talk  of  a  happy  con- 
Ititution  and  free  government ;  but 
where  virtue  has  loll  its  commanding 
influence,  there  all  that  is  dear  and 
facred  among  men  will  be  facrificed 
on  thofe  unhallowed  altars  which  are 
ere(fled  to  the  worfl;  palllons  of  the 
human  heart. 

From  the  public  character  your 
Lordlhip  has  adorned,  we  mufl  con¬ 
clude,  that  it  is  your  fettled  belief, 
that  private  or  public  virtue  can  have 
no  exiflence  without  religion,  fcu- 
j  perficial  thinkers  only  can  form  no¬ 
tions  of  virtue  founded  on  any  other 
i  bafis.  It  hath  no  other  fteady  prin¬ 
ciple  which  can  give  it  confiftence  or 
liability.  A  fenfe  of  honour  may  be 
an  adequate  fupport  to  an  abfolute 
monarchy  ;  religion  only  can  fullain 
the  fair  fabric  of  a  free  conflitution. 
On  this  folid  foundation  alone,  it  will 
rife  in  all  its  jufl  proportions. 

Confeious  of  this  incontrovertible 
truth,  the  friends  of  dtfpotifm,  your 
Lordlhip  w'eli  knows,  have  in  every 
age  laboured  by  their  example  and 
influence  the  extiiuflion  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  principle.  Tyrants  in  antient 
and  modern  times  have  patronifed 
fcepticifrn,  and  encouraged  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  libertine  and  atheillical  prin¬ 
ciples.  Pyrrhonills  have  been  pen- 
floned,  and  the  admlnillration  of  their 
government  has  been  eftablilhed  ia 
corruption.  All  fcrioiis  religion  ha$ 
been  refolved  into  fanaticilm,  and 
held  up  to  view  as  the  malady  of  weak 
minds.  Why  lliould  we  wonder  then, 
my  Lord,  at  that  torrent  of  ahufe, 
which  has  rulhed  with  fuch  malicious 
and  deflrutflive  impetuofity  againft 
your  Lordiliip,  and  thofe  who  have 
Ipirit  and  principle  flill  left  them  to 
defend  with  firmnefs  the  facred  bor¬ 
ders  of  their  flrll  and  moll  valuable 
inheritance.  The  flipporters  of  infi¬ 
delity,  of  fuperllition  and  in  eligion, 
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have  been  united  againft  you,  and 
have  laboured  to  bring  accumulated 
ruin  on  your  innocent  head.  ‘‘  But 
greater  is  he  that  is  for  you  than  they 
that  are  againft  you.’’ 

Politicians  of  this  (lamp  have  been 
aware,  that  the  human  mind  cannot 
be  totally  divefted  of  all  fenfe  of 
Deity  ;  at  lead  they  know  that  none 
have  arrived  at  this  high  pitch  of  re¬ 
finement,  excepting  only  thofe  choice 
fpirits  who  occupy  the  firft  ranks 
among  men,  and  thofe  v>^ho  ad  under 
their  immediate  inliueuce.  To  fatis- 
fy  this  principle,  fo  deep  laid  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  men,  fuperllition 
lias  been  fubftituted  in  the  room  of 
religion.  The  former  is  no  lefs  adap¬ 
ted  to  their  purpofe  than  the  fyftem 
of  a  fatherlefs  world.  The  principle 
of  fuperftition  is  fear,  for  its  objed  is 
capricious.  Fear  alfo  is  the  fpirit  of 
defpotifm,  and  exadly  coincides  with 
the  principle  which  fuperftition  en¬ 
genders  and  cultivates. 

With  much  juftice,  my  Lord,  with 
a  fpirit  truly  patriotic,  and  with  a 
generous  magnanimity, has  your  Lord- 
Ihip  oppofed  the  Popiih  fuperftition 
as  being  congenial  to  arbitrary  go¬ 
vernment.  But  1  know  that  the  high 
favour  to  which  Popery  hath  arifen 
among  men  in  power,  originates  from 
a  fatal  ignorance  and  a  wretched 
contempt  of  all  religion  ;  For  a  fami¬ 
liar  acquaintance  w^ith  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  muft  neceftartly  produce  an 
abfolute  abhorrence  of  many  of  the 
xenets  of  Popery.  The  implicit  faith 
iind  abfolute  fubmifljon  to  priefts  and 
nefpots,  which  Popery  enjoins,  muft 
ihock  every  liberal  and  ingenuous 
mind.  Its  intolerance  excites  not 
only  a  juft  indignation,  but  alfo  the 
^  ecoJledion  of  thofe  torrents  of  blood 
. — the  beft  and  moft  innocent  blood 
which  it  has  flied  in  our  ftreets.  Its 
idolatry  necclTarily  involves  any  na¬ 
tion  in  moft  heinous  guilt  w’herc  it  is 
pradifed,  and  muft  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  But  its  im- 
piorality  muft  fill  the  vlrtdous  mind 


with  horror.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
moral  obligations  the  contempt  of 
which  Popery  does  not  juftify. 
indulgences,  abfolutions,  commuta* 
tions,  and  mental  refervations,  vindi. 
cate  the  violation  of  every  focial  and 
religious  law  of  nature  and  of  God. 

I  do  not  fay,  my  Lord,  that  our 
rulers  patronife  Popery,  from  a  fet. 
tied  intention  to  vitiate  the  morals  of 
men  in  order  to'  render  them  the  fit 
fubjeds  of  arbitrary  controul.  1  will 
not  fay,  what  has  been  fald,  that  thev 
wifh  to  deftroy  national  virtue,  that 
they  may  the  more  eafily  pofTefs  ab¬ 
folute  power.  But  I  muft  be  of  opi- 
nion,  that  to  licence  the  inftrudion 
of  the  people  in  Popifti  principles  is 
to  authorife  public  teachers  of  im¬ 
morality.  And  the  moft  charitable 
account  that  can  be  made  of  the  zeal 
exprelfed  in  favour  of  this  fpecies  of 
inftrudion  is,  that  it  proceeds  from 
an  ignorance  of  Popiih  tenets,  or  a 
total  inattention  to  the  nature  of  true 
religion. 

That  noble,  and,  indeed,  heroic 
oppofilion,  which  your  i.erdfhip  has 
given  to  the  encouragement  of  a  fyf- 
tern  of  thinking  fo  hoftile  to  liberty, 
virtue,  and  religion,  will  dignify  and 
embalm  your  name,  more  than  all 
the  honours  that  power  can  confer. 
— Your  fellow-citizens  do  not  exped 
that  ftars  and  ribbons  are  to  adorn 
you ;  that  marks  of  royal  favour  arc 
to  be  fliowered  down  upon  your 
head.  But,  in  exchange  for  tliefe, 
you  have  purchafed  the  efteem — the 
heart- felt  regard  of  millions  of  your 
feliow-fubjeds.  They  have  feen  you 
fteady  in  their  fervice — they  wull  alfo 
remain  fteady  and  firm  in  their  at^ 
tachment.  Nor  do  your  friends, 
that  is,  the  friends  of  liberty,  of  rclb 
gion,  and  of  our  country,  entertain 
any  doubt  of  your  Lordftiip’s  perfe*- 
vering  in  fupport  of  a  caufe,  for 
which  you  have  ftood  forth  the  con- 
felTor.  Still  that  attachment  which 
we  have  the  honour  to  retain  for 
your  perfon,  prompts  us  to  requell 
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to  revive  that  refpedl  in  which  the  Re¬ 
volution  principles  were  held  by  our 
fathers, — to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
our  fellow-citizens  one  to  another, 
and  to  unite  together  againft  the  ma-' 
ny— the  powerful  and  infidious  ene¬ 
mies  that  threaten  the  dlirolution  of 
the  nobieft  political  fabric  ever 
creeled  among  men.  This — this, 
my  Lord,  is  the  talk  allotted  your 
Lordlhip,  and  all  the  capable  and 
eminent — ail  who  fill  the  highefl  de¬ 
partments  in  the  (late.  In  the  pre* 
fent  tremendous  crifis  of  public  af¬ 
fairs,  thefe  grand  obje6ls  claim  the 
chief  attention  of  men  of  rank  and 
chara(5ler.  To  thofe  who  judge  with 
candour,  and  reflefl  with  perfpicuity 


tour  Lordlhip  to  maintain  that  cau¬ 
tion  and  prudent  regard  to  your  own 
lafety,  which  the  ftate  of  our  country 
renders  indifpenfibly  nccellary.  We 
admire  the  caution  of  fo  young  a  no¬ 
bleman,  fcarce  thirty  years  ot  age, 
whofe  correfpondence  in  England,  | 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  has  been  fo  ' 
cxtenfive, — that  he  Ihould  obfeiwe 
fuch  care  In  the  di<flion  of  his  familiar 
and  friendly  epiftles,  as  that  not  one, 
after  the  ranfacking  of  many  repo- 
fitories,  could  be  produced  either 
boftile  or  unguarded.  The  officers 
of  the  crown  at  your  trial  infilled 
upon  your  guilt  and  condemnation ; 
and,  indeed,  upon  the  guilt  of  all  the 
petitioners,  though  not  one  of  them, 
or  of  the  Afibciation,  was  accufed  or 
criminated.  Much  hath  your  Lord- 
lliip  fulfered  ;  your  friends  alfo  have 
fuffered  not  a  little.  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  many  other  fecret  and  open 
enemies  of  our  country,  have  already 
laboured  to  difgrace  the  glorious 
caufe  in  which  you  are  engaged. — 
They  will  continue  to  watch  every 
opportunity — to  lay  hold  of  every 
handle — and  to  catch  the  (lighteft 
and  moll  trivial  occafions  of  inifre- 
prefenting  the  bell  intentioned  and 
mod  inofFenfive  proceedings.  Per¬ 
mit  us,  my  Lord,  to  hope  that  your 
Lordlhip’s  perfonal  fafety,  and  the 
profperity  of  the  Proteftant  iritereft, 
will  be  fecured  and  maintained  by 
the  exercife  of  that  circumfpedlion, 
and  of  that  mild  and  gentle  fpirit 
which  that  religion  breathes,  in  fup- 
port  of  which  you  have  appeared 
with  fo  much  honour. 

To  exemplify  and  adorn  that  pure 
religion  we  profefs, — to  honour  its 
inditutions, — to  encourage  that  fanc- 
tity  of  manners  which  it  enjoins, — to 
defeat  the  attempts  of  fccptics  and  li¬ 
bertines,  and  diliippoint  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  fuperllition  and  prleltcrafc, — 
toexert  every  pofiible  endeavour  againft 
that  dilTipation  and  thofe  dilToiute 
practices  which  naturally  [fpring  both 
^roin  Pyrrhunifm  and  fuperllition, — 


fentions  at  home,  with  which  we  have 
been  vifited,  it  will  appear  obvious, 
that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the 
example  of  the  great  upon  the  minds 
of  the  many.  The  direful  feenes  of 
June  laft,  exhibited  in  the  metropolis, 
could  never  have  had  any  exillence, 
nor  would  thofe  cruel  executions  have 
followed,  which  the  whole  nation  be¬ 
held  with  filent  indignation,  if  our 
rulers  had  not  honoured  with  their 
patronage,  and  our  patriots  had  not 
countenanced  by  their  example,  an 
avowed  contempt  of  thofe  religious 
inflitutions  fan<5lioned  by  heaven,  and 
revered  by  our  mild  and  gracious  So¬ 
vereign  and  his  iilullrious  family. 

Pardon,  my  Lord,  the  liberties  we 
take.  But  be  not  intimidated  at  the 
threats  of  power — be  not  intimidated 
at  the  fneer  of  licenrioufnefs — be  not 
jollied  from  the  path  of  virtuous  and 
difinterelled  conduct  you  have  hkherto 
purfued.  On  your  fide,  rny  Lord, 
are  enliited  the  uncorrupted,  the  iii- 
dependent,  and  religious  part  of  your 
fellow-citizens.  Supported  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  thefe,  continue  to  defend, 
with  facred  care,  that  conftitution  iu 
church  and  Hate,  'which  Ihrclds  us 
from  the  arm  of  opprelfion,  and  gives 
us  the  di^nitv  of  men. 

The  nation  bath  been* called  to  re- 
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pentance  and  reformation.  May  we  f  from  the  firft  place  where  he  (lopped 
not  hope,  that  our  united  prayers  >  that  it  was  impollihic  for  him  to  livg 
and  iappilcarioiis  will  he  attended  without  her  ;  that  it  was  elfential  to 
and  followed  by  that  fpirit  of  union,  Ins  happiiiefs  that  llie  Ihoiild  follow 
forbearance,  and  charity,  -that  reli-  I  him  iminedi^^tely,  and  that  they  fliould 


irious  re^^ard  to  the  ordinances  of  di- 
vine  mllitution  and  that  folid  piety, 
probity,  and  purity  of  manners,  which 
tend  to  conciliate  the  protedion  of 
lieaven,  and  the  reftoration  of  the 
bleflliigs  of  harmony  and  peace. 

That  your  Lordlhip  may  be  kept 
in  the  protedioii  of  Providence — be 
endowed  with  that  wifdom  which 
cometh  from  above,  and  rendered  an 
inllrument  in  tlie  hand  of  heaven  of 
preferving  and  promoting  the  liberty, 
the  virtue,  and  prol'perity  of  your 
country,  and  fecuring  and  advancing 
the  Protellanc  intereit — is  the  fervent 
prayer  of  him  who  has  the  lionour  to 
be,  with  perfecl  truth. 

My  Lord,  vour  Lord fii ip’s 
moll  obedient  liimihle  fervant, 
biNCEKK  Protestant. 


be  married  in  Sllefia.  Pie  wrote  at 
the  fame  time  to  her  brother,  who 
was  his  mod  intimate  friend,  to  plead 
his  caufe  with  her  parents.  8he  fet 
out  then  accompanied  by  this  brother, 
and  by  her  lover’s  mother.  Never 
did  the  fands  of  Brandenhourg  ap¬ 
pear  fo  heavy  as  to  this  charming 
girl  ;  but  at  length  the  journey  end¬ 
ed,  and  (lie  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Picrlladt :  it  was  in  the  morning, 
“  and  never,”  faid  her  brother  to  me, 
“  did  my  eyes  fee  a  woman  lovelier 
‘‘  than  my  filter  :  the  exercife  of  the 
journey  had  added  to  Jier  bloom, 
and  her  eyes  painted  what  paffed 
“  in  her  heart.”  But,  O  human! 
human  profpeePs  !  how  deceitful  are 
you!  how  near  often  i.5  the  moment 
ol  wretchednefs  to  the  moment  of  fe- 


AffeFIing  Story.  Fro7?i  the  Rev, 
Mr  Martin  Sherlock’s  Ne^w  Let¬ 
ters^  jufi  puhlijhed. 


The  Count  de  Peltzer,  an  officer 
in  the  Pruffian  fervice,  was  the 


only  foil  of  a  widow  near  fixty  years 
old.  He  was  handfome,  brave  to  an 
excefs,  and  deeply  in  love  with  Ma- 
demoifclle  de  Benlkow.  She  was  in 
her  eighteenth  year,  genteel,  pretty, 
and  born  with  an  extreme  fenfihility. 
Her  lover,  juft  turned  of  twenty,  was 
loved  with  a  paffion  equal  to  his  own, 
and  the  day  was  iixed  to  make  them 
happy.  It  was  the  20ih  of  June, 


177^^- 

The  Pruffian  troops  arc  alway.s 


ready  to  take  the  field.  On  the  17th 
of  Tune,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  liie 
Count’s  regiment  received  orders  to 
inarch  at  midnight  lor  Silefia.  He 
was  at  Berlin,  and  his  miftrefs  at  a 


coinui  y-houle  four  leagues  from  the 
town.  He  fet  oiT  conrequentiy  with¬ 


out  feeing  her;  and  he  wrote  to  her 


iicity  !  The  carriage  is  hopped  to  let 
pafs  fome  foldiers,  ,^110,  advancing 
with  flow  fteps,  borj  in  their  arms  a 
wounded  ofiicer.  The  tender  heart 
of  the  young  lady  was  affeded  at  the 
figlic ;  Ihe  little  fufpeded  that  it  was 
her  lover. 

Some  Anftrian  foragers  had  ap¬ 
proached  this  town,  and  the  young 
Count  went  out  to  repuife  them. 
Burning  to  dlftinguifli  himfelf,  he 
ruflied  witii  ardour  before  ids  troop, 
and  fell  the  viftim  of  his  unhappy 
impetuofitv. 

To  deferibe  to  you  the  fituation  of 
this  unfortunate  young  woman,  would 
be  to  infiilt  at  once  your  heart  and 
your  imagination.  Her  lover  is  pla¬ 
ced  in  ills  bed  ;  his  mother  is  at  his 
feet,  and  his  miftrefs  lioids  his  hand. 
“  O  Charlotte!”  cried  he, opening  a 
dying  eye — he  wanted  to  fpeak  ;  but 
bis  voice  broke,  and  he  melted  into 
tears.  His  tone  had  pierced  the  foul 
of  his  miftrefs  ;  (he  loft  her  reafon, 
and,  “  No,  I  will  not  furvive  you,^ 
cried  (lie,  quite  frantic,  ajid  feisting  a 
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fvrord.  They  difarmed  her  ;  and  he' 
made  a  fign  with  his  hand  to  bring 
her  to  his  bed-fide.  She  came  ;  he 
grafped  her  arm  ;  and  after  two  pain-’ 
fell  efforts  to  fpeak,  he  fays  with  a 
fob,  ‘‘  Live,  my  Charlotte,  to  com¬ 
fort  my  mother,^’  and  expires. 

P.  S.  I  found  this  hiftory  fo  af¬ 
fecting,  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  me¬ 
rit  a  place  in  my  collection ;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  every  feeling  reader  will 
thank  me  for  it,  I  forgot  to  tell  you, 
that,  in  the  troop  which  made  that 
fally,  there  were  but  two  men  wound¬ 
ed,  and  he  alone  killed.  When  I  paf- 
fed  through  Berlin,  in  July  1779J  the 
unfartunate  Lady  had  not  recovered 
her  fenfes. 

On  the  Importance  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Britilh 
Nation. 

To  the  Publisher,  (5rr. 

S  I  R,. 

IT  feems  now  to  be  the  faOiion 
among  the  King’s  aud  Mini  tier’s 
friends,  to  fpeak  of  Gibraltar  as  a 
mere  rock  of  no  confequence  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  as  a  place  which  is 
kept  at  a  great  expence,  and  at  more 
coft  than  worlhip.  This  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  puts  me  in  mind  ot  the  Mock 
Doftor,  who  fays,  “  Formerly  it  was 
the  falhion  of  the  heart  to  be  on  the 
left  fide,  but  we  phyficians  have  alte¬ 
red  all  thefe  things,  and  now  it  is 
found  to  be  on  the  right.”  But  .  let 
us  ferioully  and  fairly  confider  this 
bufinefs,  I,  who  have  often  failed 
from  one  end  of  this  mighty  inland 
fea  to  the  other,  think  Gibraltar  of 
the  utmoft  importance,  and  for  the 
following  reafons  :  Suppofe  this  na¬ 
tion  to  be  at  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  which  is  unfortunately  the  cafe 
at  this  time,  all  the  ports  of  thefe  na¬ 
tions  are  then  Ihut  up  from  Engliih 
navigators,  and  on  the  Barbary  more 
Providence  hath  fo  ordered  it,  that 
^here  is  not  a  harbour  from  one  end 
VoL.  LI. 


of  that  fea  to  the  other  ;  yet  it  is  not 
lefs  than  fix  hundred  leagues  from 
Cape  Trafalgar  to  Aleppo.  Now  fup- 
pofing  a  Ihip  coming  from  Leghorn, 
Nice,  Smyrna,  the  Archipelago,  Cy¬ 
prus,  Candia,  Venice,  or  even  from 
Mahon,  fhould  iofe  her  mafts,  or  be 
in  diftrefs  for  water,  provifions,  or  aa 
hundred  unforefecn  accidents, — whea 
Ihe  gets  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  that  garrifon  not  in  our  poffeflion, 
what  is  fhe  to  do  ?  The  neareft  port 
flie  can  go  to  is  Mahon,  and  that  is 
at  lead  five  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  the  Straits’  mouth,  fo  that  if  the 
returns  there,  Ihe  mud  fail  a  thoufand 
and  eighty  miles  before  die  gets  bacla 
to  her  former  dation  !  Is  not  Gib¬ 
raltar  then  of  importance  ?  It  either 
is,  or  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean, 
is  no  longer  of  importance,  for  with¬ 
out  that  mader-key  to  it  nothing  can 
be  done  ;  and  when  we  give  up  that 
fortrefs,  we  give  with  it  more  than  fix 
hundred  leagues  of  Chriftian  Ihore  on 
one  fide,  and  the  fame  of  African 
Ihore  on  the  other.  It  plainly  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  that  either  the  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  no  longer  of 
confequence,  or  that  Gibraltar  is  a 
place  of  the'  utmod  importance,  and 
that  giving  it  up  is  giving  up  all 
claim  to  the  produce,  of  the  fineft 
part,  and  a  large  part  too,  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
when  a  Minider  of  England  dares  to 
give  that  fortrefs  up,  or  differs  it  to 
be  taken  by  an  enemy  for  want  of 
provifions,  the  *  *  *  *  and  people  wiil 

give  him  up  to  the - . 

INDIGNATION. 

BON  MOT. 

CHARLES  FOX  dining  with  Mr 
Thrale  the  brewer,  one  day, 
and  talking  of  his  travels,  Mrs  Thrale 
faid,  ‘‘  fhe  had  feen  niorcs  countries 
than  he.”  “  Nay  then.  Madam  (re¬ 
plied  Charles),  as  travellers,  we* may 
lie  together'hy  authority^^ 
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POETRY. 


For  the  Edinbukoh  Magazine. 


PSALM  CXLVIII.  imitaUd. 


God,  in  one  united  found, 
X  -d^et  ev’rv  beinr  fwtll  the  ftr 


X  -d^et  ev’ry  being  fwell  the  ftrain. 
Beyond  Creation’s  utmolf  hound. 
Beyond  the  verge  of  Nature’s  reign. 


Begin,  ye  hierarchs  above, 

Ye  cherubs  fwcep  your  golden  lyres; 

Ye  fons  of  harmony  and  love, 

Attune  your  harps — arrange  your  choirs. 


Far  as  thou  dart’ft  a  quick’niog  ray, 

O  Sun!  thy  Maker’s  pow'r  pr  claim  : 
’Twas  he  that  fill’d  thine  orb  with  day'. 
And  cloath’d  thy  fphere  in  liquid  fiamc. 


Ye  bulls  in  grateful  lowings  drive. 

Ye  lavage  tenants  of  the  wood. 
Acclaim  the  pow’r  by  whom  you  live, 

1  he  Source  of  being — Fount*  of  good. 


Yc  hills,  with  all  your  pines  defeend. 
Ye  level  vallies  fwelling  rife ; 

Ye  oaks  with  low  profiration  bend. 
Ye  fiow’rcts  emulate  the  Ikies. 


To  him,  yc  princes,  homage  pay. 
And  at  his  footllool  humbly  bow, 
Yc  kings,  whom  valTal  tribes  obey, 
«l'o  earth  your  royal  di’dems  throw. 


Approach,  yc  youths  in  bloom  of  age. 
And  join  the  virgins*  tender  fong  ; 
JLct  infants,  with  the  hoary  fage. 

In  plaudits  try  the  lifping  tongue. 


To  God,  in  drains  of  pious  mirth, 

By  all  his  works  let  praife  be  given, 
Whofe  throne  is  far  above  the  earth, 
Whofc  glory  far  tranfeends  the  heaven. 


Ye  clouds,  in  vain  your  ftrength  difclofe, 
Yc  winds,  with  all  your  tlorms,  adore; 
Vc  meteors  blaze, — congeal  you  fnows, 

Yc  lightnings  gleam,— yc  thunders  roar. 


Y>  fwcetefl  warblers  of  the  grove, 

The  univerfal  hymn  prolong. 

And  blcfs  the  kind  parental  love. 

That  cherilhes  the  woodland  ihrongr 


While  thus  his  praifes  fpread  around. 
Let  Ocean  add  his  growling  voice; 
Yf  whales  a  pealing  lai  iim  found. 
And  bid  the  fcaly  irib|;|  rejoice. 

Let  Boreas  roiifc  the  llumb’ring  deep. 
And  bellow  thro*  tiie  briny  main. 
Ye  futges  break  your  idle  lleep, . 

Ye  rocks  reverberate  the  Ifram} 


Ye  dragons  tunc  your  ’noxious  breath. 

And  rend  the  air  with  hymns  of  joy ; 

Ye  fcaly  minilltrs  of  death. 

In  praileyour  ’venom’d  tongues  employ. 

riiou  wand’iing  cmprrfs  of  the  night  i 
To  him  thy  duteous  tribute  bring; 

To  him,  the  glorious  fource  of  light, 

In  fweet  emphatic  filcnce  fmg. 


Ye  gems  that  ftud  Night's  fable  robes, 
Fiom  fphere  to  fphere  the  anthem  roll: 
Yc  planets, — ye  In'creal  globes. 

Refound  his  deeds  from  pole  to  pole. 


Ye  vaulted  roofs  of  azure  dye. 

With  rapture  catch  the  darling  theme, 
Ye  floods  that  roll  above  the  (ky. 

Bear  down  his  pr.’.ife  in  cv’ry  llrcam. 


And  let  the  glorious  realms  of  hlils 
Extol  him  thro*  their  vail  expanfe, 
Whofc  fiat,  from  the  dark  abyis, 

Made  light,  and  life,  and  joy  advance* 


He  fpoke — Confufion  heard  the  word, 
And  fled  to  her  fequeftcr’d  cell, 

Words  (traight  arole  in  fweel  accord, 

He  look’d — and  faw  that  all  was  well. 


ODE  TO  SEXSIBILITK  From  “  Poems 
on  Various  Subjects,’*  lately  puhlljljed. 


OSOV’REIGN  of  the  gentle  breaft! 
That  feels,  with  lively  fenfe  imur 


KJ  That  feels,  with  lively  fenfe  imprcfl, 
The  gales  which  foftcfl  blow  : 

That  wak’ft  to  rapture  calm  delight, 

But  wrap’ll  affli^ion’s  fable  night 
In  ^Ihadcs  of  tenfold  woe. 


Now  hurfts  aloud  thy  vnt’ry's  joy, 

Now  droops  he  fad,  while  cares  annoy, 
Immers’d  in  thought  profound  : 
Now  burns  his  check  and  glows  his  eye. 
Now  fudden  fades  the  crimfon  dye, 
Aghaltj^he  Bares  around. 


Thou  harfh  unhallow’d  hand  of  Caret 
With  cruel  iron  fang  forbear 
To  hapow  deep  his  heart. 

Exert  thy  rigoiiis  to  fubdue 
The  cold,  fcverc  and  feifilh  crew, 
Regardkfs  of  thy  fmart. 


O  Goddefs !  in  thy  fccrct  cell, 

Where  all  the  gentler  virtues  dwell. 
Thy  fav’ritc  few  defend. 

From  favage,  infult,  rage,  and  Brife, 
That,  thro*  the  gloon.y  fccncs  of  life, 
With  ceafelefs  broils  contend. 


With  thee  the  Mufes  Bill  retreat, 

Fo  cheer  thy  peaceful  hermit  feat, 
With  foft  inchantirtg  Brain. 

The  purer  Plcafures  there  arc  feen; 
The  Loves  and  Graces  trip  the  Iceie, 
With  all  their  fkidcwy  train. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


fe  thee  what  fympathctic  joy 
/Accrues,  while  irilking  lambkins  toy! 

What  pain  to  lee  them  grieve! 

Thou  kincleil  Pow’r  that  Heav’n  bertows ! 
thine  to  weep  at  others*  woes, 

Their  woes  and  wants  relieve. 

ELEG  Y  to  Mifs  Das n wood. 

By  Mr  Hammond. 

[ATo/  printed  In  his  JForki.] 

OSAY,  thou  dear  poflelT)!  vf  my  bread ! 

Where’s  now  my  boallcd  liberty  and  red? 
0cre  the  gay  moments  which  I  once  have 
known  ? 

0,  where  that  heart  1  fondly  thought  my  own  ? 
From  place  to  place  1  folitary  roam, 

Abroad  unealy,  nor  content  at  home. 

J  learn  the  beauties  common  eyes  adore  : 

The  more  I  view  them,  feel  thy  worth  the 
more: 

Unmov’d  I  hear  them  fpeak,  or  fee  them  fair, 
And  only  think  on  thee,  who  ait  not  there. 

In  vain  would  books  their  formal  I'uccour  lend, 
Kor  wit  nor  wifdom  can  relieve  their  fiiend, 

Wit  can’t  deceive  the  pain  I  now  endure, 

And  Wifdom  thews  the  ill  without  the  cure. 
When  from  thy  light  I  wade  the  tedious  day, 

A  ihoufand  fchemesl  form, and  things  to  fay; 
iut  wny  thy  prefence  gives  the  time  I  leek. 

My  heart’s  fo  full,  1  with,  but  cannot  fpeak. 

And  could  I  fpeak  with  eloc^uence  andeafe, 
Till  now  not  dudious  of  the  art  to  plcalc, 

Could  1,  at  w’oman  who  fo  oft  exclaim, 

Expofe  (nor  blulh)  thy  triumph  and  my  ihame. 
Abjure  tliofc  maxims  I  fo  lately  priz’d, 

And  court  that  fex  I  foolilhly  defpis’d, 

Own  thou  had  foflrii’d  my  obdurate  mind. 

And  thou  reveng'd  the  wrongs  of  womankind, 
Loft  were  my  words,  and  fiuitkfs  all  my  pain, 
In  vain  to  tell  thee,  all  I  write  in  vain, 

My  humble  fighs  thall  only  reach  thy  ears. 

And  all  my  eloquence  (hall  be  my  tears. 

And  now  (for  more  1  never  mud  pretend) 
Hear  me  not  as  thy  lover,  but  thy  friend, 
Thoufands  will  fain  thy  little  heart  enfnare. 

For  without  danger  none  like  thwee  are  fair; 

But  wifely  cliu'e  who  bed  delerves  thy  flanpe, 

So  (hill  the  choice  itfclf  become  thy  fame; 

Mor  yet  defpife,  tho*  Yoid‘of  winning  art. 

The  plain  *nd  hoiud  courtlhip  of  the  heart. 
The  Ikiiful  tongue  in  love’s  peifuufive  lore, 

Tho*  lefs  it  feels,  will  plcafe  and  flatter  more, 
And,  meanly  learned  in  that  guilty  trade. 

Can  long  abuk  a  fond  unthinking  maid. 

And  fince  their  lips,  fo  knowing  to  deceive, 
Thy  unexperienc’d  youth  might  foon  believe, 
And  fince  their  tears,  in  falfe  fubmidlon 
dred, 

Might  thaw  the  icy  coldncfsof  thy  bread, 

Cl  Ihut  thine  eyes  tofuch  deceitful  woe! 

Caught  by  the  beauty  of  thy  outward  fhow. 

Like  me  they  do  not  love,  whate’er  they  feem, 
Like  me— with  paflion  founded  on  edeen?. 


A  CRAZY  TALE. 

Last  night  in  bed,  to  my  furprife. 

When  Betty  took  away  the  taper, 

As  foon  as  deep  had  closd  my  eyes, 

I’m  fure  i  dreamt  fo  many  lies, 

1  blulh  to  fee  them  upon  paper, 

I  dreamt  Sir  William  beat  Ids  foes, 

And  then  "puri’u’d  them  to  their  trenches; 

I  dreamt  a  thing  you  can’t  fuppofe, 

I  dreamt  he  was  not  fond  of  wenches.-^ 
That  cards  and  dice, 

He  thought  a  vice. 

Might  fubje(d  his  great  name  to  flander. 

That  public  treachery, 

Join’d  to  lechery,  * 

Did  not  bect.-me  a  g^iod  commander, 

'  ris  very  true,  upon  my  word, 

Altho*  the  tliought  mud  feem  abfurd. 

To  thofc  who  know  Sir  W'illiam  beircr, 

I  thought  the  Knight  was  no  defaulter, 

Nay.  thought  he  had  not  earn’d  a  halter. 

As  Ihewn  in  Atifttdes*  letter 

i  know  you’ll  laugh,  and  .well  you  may, 

At  idle  notions  fo  niidaken, 

Some  thoughts  were  more  abfurd  than  they, 

1  thought  his  lies  would  favc  his  bacon. 

Weil,  then  I  thought 
That  Lcc-Shorc  fought, 

And  beat  the  Frenchmen  all  to  nought 
1  thought  he  ihcw’d  them  Biitifh  play:—  ^ 
Heav’n  blcfs  my  wits  that  thus  can  dray,  > 

I  thought  he  did  not  run  away !  3 

’Tis  very  true,  upon  my  credit, 

I’ve  often  thought,  and  often  faid  it. 

That  dreams  fugged  contrary  things. 

Or  elfe.  Sir,  in  the  name  of  wonder. 

How  could  my  mind  make  fuch  a  blunder. 
That  knows  whence  all  his  action  fpringf, 

.  That  knows  his  mind 
is  quite  confin’d 

To  Failions  hak  malicious  crew, 

W'^ho  ne’er  oppofe, 

But  help  our  foes. 

And  keep  their  country’s  ruin  dill  in  view! 

Mowever,  to  conclude  my  fcrawl. 

Forgive  my  folly,  if  you  can, 

1  thought  (the  fimpled  thought  of  all) 

I  thought  C - F —  an  honed  man! 

EPIGRAM. 

Adam  (if  Scriptures  do  not  fib) 

To  gain  a  wife,  lod  but  a  rib ; 

But  1  would  rather  part  witli  three. 

Than,  lovely  Myra,  part  from  thee, 

EPIGRAM  cn  a  Barber, 

My  Barber,  like  a  lluggifh  knave, 
rho*  lure,  is  wotid’rous  flow  ; 

For  while  one  beard  he  dands  to  lhavc. 

He  lets  another  grow. 

*  Alluding  to  a  feres  of  letters  which  have  <»/ 
peared  in  the  News'papers  under  that  fignatuvi 
addrejfed  to  Sir  JEilliam  Ihwe. 
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REVIEW. 

A  View  of  Society  and  Manners 
in  Italy  :  With  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fome  eminent  Characters,  *  By 
John  Moore,  M,  D.  [P.  120.] 

WE  fhall  now  refume  our  review 
of  this  entertaining  work, 
which  has  been  rather  improperly, 
tho’  neceflarily  delayed  for  fome  time. 

Our  intelligent  author  employs  fe- 
veral  of  his  letters  in  a  minute  invef- 
tigation  of  the  origin  of  Venice,  and 
gives  us  a  long  and  laboured  detail  ot 
the  form  of  the  Venetian  government, 
wuth  a  hillory  of  the  ftate  and  its  va¬ 
rious  revolutions,  from  its  foundation 
to  the  prefent  time.  This  Analyfis, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  attentive 
perufal  of  the  ferious'part  of  our  rea¬ 
ders,  gives  us  no  unfavourable  idea  of 
the  Do6lor’s  political  knowledge  and 
judgment,  w^hich  in  this  part  of  his 
work  he  feems  ambitious  mod  induf- 
trloufly  to  difplay.  As  a  fpecinien  of 
Dr  Moore’s  abilities  in  the  character 
of  a  fpeculative  politician,  we  fhall 
fubjoin  what  he.obferves  concerning 
a  remarkable  order  of  men,  peculiar 
to  the  Venetian  government. 

The  Tribunal  of  State  Inqiiifitors, 
fays  the  Dedor  in  his  fifteenth  chap¬ 
ter,  confifts  of  three  members,  all 
taken  from  the  Council  of  Ten  ;  two 
literally  from  the  Ten,,  and  the  third 
from  the  Counfellors  of  the  Seigniory, 
who  alfo  make  a  part  of  that  Coun¬ 
cil. 

‘‘  Thefe  three  perfons  have  the 
power  of  deciding,  without  appeal,  on 
the  lives  of  every  citizen  belonging  to 
the  Venetian  State;  the  higheft  of  the 
nobility,  even  the  Doge  himfelf,  not 
being  excepted.  They  keep  the  keys 
of  the  boxes  into  which  anonvmous 
informations  are  thrown.  "The  in¬ 
formers  who  txped  a  rccom pence, 
cut  ofi*  a  little  piece  of  their  letter, 
which  they  afterwards  ‘  Ikew  to  the 


Inqulfitor  when  they  claim  a  reward. 
To  thofe  three  inquilitors  is  given 
the  right  of  employing  fpies,  coufi. 
dering  fccret  intelligence,  ilfuing  or* 
ders  to  leize  all  perfons  whofe  words 
or  adions  they  think  reprehenfible, 
and  afterwards  trying  them  when 
they  think  proper.  If  all  the  three 
are  of  one  opinion,  no  farther  cere* 
mony  is  neceifary  ;  they  may  order 
the  prifoner  to  be  flranglcd  in  prifon, 
drowned  in  the  Canal  Orfano,  hanged 
privately  in  the  night-time,  between 
the  pillars,  or  executed  publicly,  as 
they  plcafe  ;  and  w^hatever  their  de- 
cifion  be,  no  farther  inquifition  can 
be  made  on  the  fubjed  ;  but  if  any 
one  of  the  three  differs  in  opinion 
from  his  brethren,  the-  caufe  mull  be 
carried  before  the  full  alfembly  of  tHe 
Council  of  Ten.  One  \vould  natu¬ 
rally  imagine,  that  by  thofe  the  pri- 
foiitr  w^ould  have  a  good  chance  of 
being  acquitted  ;  becaufe  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  opinion  of  the  three  iiiquifi- 
tors  fliew's,  that  the  cafe  is,  at  leaft, 
dubious  ;  and  in  dubious  cafes  one 
would  exped  the  leaning  would  he  to 
the  favourable  fide  ;  but  this  court  is 
governed  by  dilfeient  maxims  from 
thofe  you  are  acquainted  w'ith.  It  is 
a  rule  here  to  admit  of  fmaller  pre- 
fumptions  in  all  crimes  which  affed 
I  the  government,  than  In  other  cafes; 
and  the  only  difference  they  make  be¬ 
tween  a  crime  fully  proved  and  one 
more  doubtiul,  is,  that,  in  the  firft 
cafe,  the  execution  is  in  broad  day¬ 
light;  whereas,  w^hen  there  are  doubts 
of  the  prifoner’s  guilt,  he  is  only  put 
to  death  privately.  The  State  Inqui- 
fitors  have  keys  to  every  apartment 
of  the  Ducal  palace,  and  can,  wdiea 
they  think  proper,  penetrate  into- the 
very  bed-chamber  of  the  Doge,  open 
his  cabinet,  and  examine  his  papds*. 
Of  courfe  they  may  command  accefs 
to  the  houfe  of  every  individual  ic 
the  date.  They  continue  in  office 
only  one  year,  but  are  not  refponfibJe 
afterwards  for  their  condud  W'hile 
they  were  in  authority4 
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Can  you  think  you  would  be  per- 
feiflly  coiiipofed,  and  eafy  in  your 
mind,  If  you  lived  in  the  fame  city 
with  three  perfons,  who  had  the 
power  of  Ihutting  you  up  in  a  dun-  j 
geon,  and  putting  you  to  death  when 
they  pleafed,  and  without  being  ac¬ 
countable  for  fo  doing? 

If,  from  the  charadlers  of  the 
inquifitors  of  one  year,  a  man  had 
nothing  to  dread,  iiill  he  might  fear 
that  a  fet,  of  a  different  chara<^er, 
might  be  in  authority  the  next ;  and 
although  he  were  perfuaded,  that  the 
inquifitors  would  always  be  chofen 
from  among  men  of  the  moft  known 
integrity  in  the  Rate,  he  might  trem¬ 
ble  at  the  malice  of  informers,  and 
fecret  enemies ;  a  combination  of 
whom  might  impofe  on  the  under- 
ftandings  of  upright  judges,  efpecially 
where  the  accufed  is  excluded  from 
his  friends,  and  denied  coiinfel  to  af- 
flit  him  in  his  defence;  for,  let  him 
be  ever  fo  confeious  of  innocence, 
he  cannot  be  fure  of  remaining  iin- 
fufpe(5lcd,  or  iinaccufed;  nor  can  he 
be  certain  that  he  lhall  not  be  put  to 
the  rack,  to  fupply  a  deficiency  of 
evidence  :  and  finally,  altho’  a  m;in 
were  naturally  poffefled  of  fo  much 
firmnefs  of  character  as  to  feel  no  in¬ 
quietude  from  any  of  thefe  confidc- 
rarionsron  his  own  account,  he  might 
dill  be  under  a[>prehenfions  for  his 
children,^  and  other  connexions,  for 
whom  fome  men  feel  more  anxiety 
than  for  themfelves. 

Such  reflexions  naturally  arife 
in  the  minds  of  thofe  who  have  been 
born,  and  accultoined  to  live,  in  a 
free  country,  where  no  fuch  defpotlc 
tribunal  is  eftablHhed  ;  yet  v/e  find 
people  apparently  eafy  in  the  midll 
of  all  thofe  dangers  ;  nay,  we  know 
that  mankind  Ihew  the  fame  indiffe¬ 
rence  in  cities,  where  the  emperor,  or 
the  balhaw,  amiifes  himfelf,  from 
time  to  time,  la  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  thofe  he  happens  to  meet  with  in 
his  walks  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt,  that 
if  it  wtxc  ufual  for  the  earth  to  open, 


and  fwallow  a  proportion  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  every  day,  mankind  would 
behold  this  with  as  much  coolnefs  as 
at  prefent  they  read  the  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality.  Such  is  the  eflFeX  of  habit  on 
the  human  mind,  and  fo  wonderfully 
does  it  accommodate  itfelf  to  thofe 
evils  for  which  there  is  no  remedy. 

‘‘  But  thefe  confiderations  do  not 
account  for  the  Venetian  nobles  fuf- 
fering  fuch  tribunals  as  thofe  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  or  the  State  Inquifi¬ 
tors  to  exift,  becaufe  thefe  are  evils 
w^hich  it  unquetlionably  is  in  their 
power  to  remedy  ;  and  attempts  have 
been  made,  at  various  times,  by  par¬ 
ties  of  the  nobility,  to  remove  them 
entirely,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Grand  Council  having, 
upon  trial,  been  found  for  preferving 
thefe  infti  tut  ions. 

“  It  is  believed  to  be  owing  to  the 
attention  of  thefe  courts,  that  the  Ve¬ 
netian  republic  has  lafted  longer  than 
any  other  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
chief  objeX  of  a  government  fhoiild 
be,  to  render  the  people  happy  ;  and 
if  it  fails  in  that,  the  longer  it  lafts, 
fo  much  the  worfe.  If  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  miferabie  by  that  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  preferve  the  ftate,  they  can¬ 
not  be  lofers  by  removing  it,  be  the 
confequence  w^hat  it  may;  and  I  fancy 
moll  people  would  rather  live  in  a 
convenient,  comfortable  houfe,  which 
could  Hand  only  a  few  centuries,  than 
I  in  a  gloomy  Gothic  fabric,  which 
1  would  laft  to  the  day  of  judgment. — 

1  Thefe  defpotic  courts,  the  State  In- 
quifitors,  and  Council  of  Ten,  have 
had  their  admirers,  not  only  among 
the  Venetian  nobility,  but  among  fo¬ 
reigners  ;  even  among  fuch  as  have, 
on  other  occafions,  profefl'ed  princi¬ 
ples  very  unfavourable  to  arbitrary 
power. — ” 

—The  inftitution  of  State  Inqiii- 
fitors  may  be  thought  to  admit  of 
fome  apology  In  this  view,  like  the 
extraordinary  and  irregular  punifh- 
ment  of  the  ollracifm  eftablifhed  at 
Athens,  which  had  a  fimilar  fouiida'« 
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tiott.  In  a  large  ftatc,  or  in  a  lefs 
popular  form  of  goveriiaient,  the  fame 
dangers  from  civil  commotions  can¬ 
not  DC  apprehended;  fimilar  precau¬ 
tions  for  preventing  them  are  there¬ 
fore  fuperfiuous ;  but,  notwithftanding 
every  apology  that  can  be  made,  i 
am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the  exitl- 
tence  of  this  terrible  tribunal  for  fo 
long  a  time  in  the  Venetian  republic, 
becaufe  all  ranks  feem  to  have  an  in- 
tereit  in  its  deftru(5lion  ;  and  I  do  not 
fee  on  what  principle  any  one  man, 
or  any  fet  of  men,  ihould  wifn  for  its 
prefervation.  It  cannot  be  the  Doge, 
for  the  btate  Inquilitors  keep  him  in 
abfolute  bondage  ;  nor  would  one  na¬ 
turally  imagine  that  the  nobles  would 
relifli  this  court,  for  the  nobles  are 
more  expcfed  to  the  jealoufy  ol  the 
State  Inquifitors  than  the  citizens,  or 
inferior  people  ;  and  lead  of  all  ought 
the  citizens  to  fupport  a  tribunal,  to 
which  none  of  them  can  ever  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  As,  however,  the  body  of 
the  nobility  alone  can  remove  this 
tribunal  from  being  part  of  the  con- 
ftitutlon,  and  yet  we  find  they  have 
always  fupported  it ;  we  mu  ft  con¬ 
clude,  that  a  junto  of  that  body  which 
has  fufficient  influence  to  command  a 
majority  of  their  brethren,  has  always 
retained  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
and  found  means  of  having  the  ma¬ 
jority,  at  lead  of  the  Council  of  Ten, 
chofen  from  their  own  members  ;  fo 
that  this  arbitrary  court  is,  perhaps, 
always  conipofed,  by  a  kind  of  rota¬ 
tion,  of  the  individuals  of  a  junto. — 
But  if  the  poflibility  of  this  is  denied, 
becaufe  of  the  precaution  ufed  in  the 
form  of  eleding  by  ballot,  the  only 
other  w’ay  1  can  account  for  a  tribu¬ 
nal  of  luch  a  nature  being  permitted 
to  exift,  is,  by  fuppofing  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Venetian  nobles  have  fo 
great  a  relifh  for  unlimited  power, 
that,  to  have  a  chance  of  enjoying  it 
for  a  fhort  period,  they  are  willing  to 
bear  all  the  miferies  of  flavery  for  the 
red  of  their  lives. 

The  encouragement  given  by 
this  governuient  to  anonymous  accu- 


fers,  and  fecret  informations,  is  at¬ 
tended  with  confequtnces  which  great, 
ly  outweigh  any  benefit  that  can  arife 
from  them.  They  mud  dedroy  mu. 
tiial  confidence,  and  promote  fufpl. 
cions  and  jealoufies  among  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and,  w^hile  they  render  all 
ranks  of  men  fearful,  they  encourage 
them  to  be  malicious.  The  laws 
ought  to  be  able  to  proted  every  man 
who  openly  and  boldly  accufes  ano¬ 
ther. 

“  If  any  fet  of  men  in  a  date  arc 
fo  powerful,  that  it  is  dangerous  lor 
an  individual  to  charge  them  with 
their  crimes  openly,  there  mud  be  a 
vreaknefs  in  that  government,  which 
requires  a  fpeedy  remedy;  but  let  not 
that  be  a  remedy  worfe  than  the  dif- 
eafe. 

“  It  is  no  proof  of  the  beaded 
wlfdom  of  this  government,  that,  in 
the  ufe  of  the  torture,  it  imitates 
many  European  dates,  whofe  judicial 
regulations  it  has  avoided  where  they 
fecin  far  lefs  ceiifurabie.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  forcing  confedion,  and  procur- 
ing  evidence  by  this  means,  always 
appeared  to  me  a  complication  of 
cruelty  and  abfurdity.  To  make  a 
man  fnfFer  more  than  the  pains  of 
death,  that  you  may  difeover  whether 
he  deferves  death  or  not,  is  a  manner 
of  didributiug  jufticc  wdiich  I  cannot 
reconcile  to  my  idea  of  equity. 

“  If  it  is  the  intention  of  the  legif- 
lature,  that  every  crime  fhall  be  ex¬ 
piated  by  the  fulFerings  of  fomebody, 
and  is  regardlefs  whether  the  expia¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  agonies  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  perfon,  or  a  guilty,  then  there 
is  no  more  to  be  faid  ;  but,  if  the  in¬ 
tention  be  to  difeover  the  truth,  this 
horrid  device  of  the  torture  will  very 
often  fail ;  for  nineteen  people  out  of 
tw^enty  will  declare  whatever  they 
imagine  will  fooned  put  an  end  to 
their  fufferings,  whether  it  be  truth 
or  falfehood.’' 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fcnfible,  ju¬ 
dicious,  and  well-founded  ;  it  is  not, 
however,  in  the  ferious  and  fentimen- 


tal  11^  which  this  writer,  at  leaft  in  our 
opinion,  feenis  to  excel,  but  in  a  lively 
and  agreeable  manner  of  telling  a 
humorous  hory,  or  relating  loine  en¬ 
tertaining  anecdote  ;  a  talk  which  he 
generally  performs  with  lingular  fa- 
cctioufuefs,  and  in  a  vein  of  pleafing 
jocular  i  tv. 

(r.  be  continued,) 


formed  the  bafis  of  his  bill,  fhonld  be 
read;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

MR  DE  GRET  oppofed  the  mo¬ 
tion  on  various  grounds.  He  thought 
the  bill  confifted  of  two  plans,  alto- 


parliamentary  debates. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

On  Mr  BurkeV  Bill  for  retrenching 
the  Expence  of  the  Civil  Lijh 

Monday^  February  26. 

Mr  burke  moved,  that  his 
bill,  for  the  better  regulation 
ot  the  civil  ellablilhment,  (hould  be 
read  a  fecond  time.  He  faid,  he 
Ihould  not  offer  any  more  argu¬ 
ments  then  in  fupport  of  the  motion, 
having  trefpaffed  fo  long  on  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Houfe  very  recently  on 
the  fame  fubjeO.  He  would  content 
himfclf  only  with  remarking,  that  if 
there  Ihould  appear  in  the  bill,  on  its 
being  read,  any  little  inaccuracies 
not  immediately  defeating  its  general 
fcope  and  tendency,  fuch  imperfec¬ 
tions  ought  not  to  be  adduced  In  ar- 


nue,  and  eltabUlhing  public  ceconomy. 
To  the  firll  of  thefe  he  ftrongly  ob- 
jedled,  as  a  violence  of  the  antient 
compaifl  made  betw^een  the  Cr 
and  people,  when 


own 

in  lieu  of  feudal 
prerogatives  refigned  by  Charles  11. 
a  civil  revenue  was  fettled  by  parlia* 
meat  upon  the  Crown.  This  was  a 
compromife,  whereby  the  redu(5lion  of 
prerogative  was  fupplied  by  influence, 
and  the  balance  betw'een  the  different 
ellates,  fo  effential  to  the  exiftence  of 
our  conititution,  ever  by  that  means 
preferved.  The  revenue  fo  given,  he 
confidered  as  the  abfolute  eftate  of 
the  monarch  alienated  only  by  him- 
felf,  and  without  drawing  too  clofe  a 
comparifon  betw^een  the  civil  revenue 
and  private  property,  he  held,  that  to 
invade  the  one  w’ould  be  equally  un¬ 
juft  as  to  take  away  the  other. — Par¬ 
liament,  he  further  concluded,  could 
not,  without  the  groffeft  inconfiflency, 
diminilh  w'hat  it  had  fo  lately  in- 
creafed.  The  civil  eltablilhmenr,  four 
years  ago,  was  found  inadequate 
to  the  various  provllions  it  included, 
and  that  Houfe  had  conieqneutly  ad¬ 
vanced  it  from  eight  to  nine  hundred 
thouiand  pounds  a-year,  and  yet  this 
necedhry  increafe  was  now  not  only 
to  be  taken  away,  but  much  more 
from  the  old  eftabliihment,  for  the  bill 
profefled  to  fave  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  annually.  By  all  the 
former  civil  reveniie  bills,  as  well  as 
the  laic,  to  which  he  had  juft  particu¬ 
larly  alluded,  the  eftablilbnieat  was 
Ikid  to  be  for  the  life  of  the  reigning 
Prince  ;  it  was  therefore  a  life  ellate, 
as  fuch  it  might  be  granted  for  va¬ 
rious  purpofes,  and  would  it  not  be  a 
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violent  Infringement  of  good  faith  to 
withdraw  that  fupport  which  the  na* 
tion  was  pledged  to  give? 

Mr  de  Grey  aifo  painted  forcibly 
the  injuft  ice  of  reducing  places  which 
had  perhaps  been  granted  to  perfons 
or  families  as  rewards  for  meritorious 
fervices  to  the  public  ;  and  added, 
that  after  all  fuch  mifehievous  confe- 
quences  were  incurred,  the  faving  to 
be  made  was  a  very  contemptible  one, 
compared  with  the  great  expences  of 
the  nation  ;  he  thought,  therefore,  tlie 
object  w’ould  no  wife  warrant  tlie 
means,  and  with  great  profeftions  of 
refpc6f  for  the  honourable  gentleman 
who  was  the  author  of  the  bill,  faid, 
that  he  muft  peremptorily  proceft 
againft  its  principles. 

MR  r.  rOlVNSHEND  argued 
very  ingenioully  in  fupport  of  the 
motion,  and  in  anlwer  to  Mr  de 
Grey.  He  obferved,  that  the  bill's 
being  complex  in  its  nature  could 
not  fairly  be  urged  againft  the  pro¬ 
priety  cf  committing  it ;  but  he  did 
not  at  all  agree  that  It  deferved  fuch 
an  Imputation.  As  to  the  queftion, 
whether  parliament  would  he  juftified 
in  reducing  the  King’s  civil  eftablifli- 
ment  ?  it  w'as  a  queftion  which  the 
fhort  period  of  his  parliamentary  ex¬ 
perience  might  well  excufe  him  from 
inveftigating  ;  it  no  doubt  deferved, 
and  would  meet  elucidation  from 
gentlemen  better  qualified  to  do  it 
juRict ;  but  he  could  not  help  remark¬ 
ing,  chat  hiftory  produced  numberlefs 
precedents  of  fuch  red  unions.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  clofe 
of  Henry  VIII.  the  inftances  of  par¬ 
liamentary  refumption  of  crown  grants 
w^ere  innumerable.  He  anfwered,  it 
might  be  objc<5ted  to  this,  that  it  was 
not  on  the  crown,  but  on  the  gran¬ 
tees,  that  fuch refumptions were  made; 
but  in  fa<5l,  there  was  no  elfential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  cafes,  for  in 
both  private  property  was  injured, 
and  in  both  public  oeconomy  was  the 
motive  \  only  in  thofe  inftances  par¬ 


liament  a^lcd  as  a  mediator  betwccij 
the  King  and  his  grantees,  while  here 
it  was  delired  to  refume  its  own  grant 
without  any  intermediation.  The 
fame  obje(5tions  which  apply  to  this 
w'ould  undoubtedly  have  applied  to 
that. 

After  dwelling  on  this  fome  time, 
he  entered  more  particularly  into  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  and  the  circutn. 
llances  which  gave  rife  to  it,  inferring 
that  the  Houfe  was  compelled  by  iu 
own  refolutions,  which  had  been  read 
that  evening,  to  curtail  court  influence, 
whofe  iinconftitutional  extent  it  had 
already  avowed.  The  people  had  got 
nothing  hitherto  in  return  to  their 
petitions,  but  the  Commiflion  of  Ac* 
counts,  which  he  confidered  as  a  mere 
(hade,  without  any  fubftantial  benefit. 

The  honourable  gentleman  who 
fpoke  lall  thought  ceconomy  inexpe. 
dient,  bccaul'e  the  propofed  favingj 
were  nothing  in  comparifon  with  the 
national  burdens ;  but  to  him  this 
confideration  had  a  very  oppofiie 
tendency.  Immerfed  in  taxes  as  this 
country  was,  and  almoft  (inking  be¬ 
neath  them,  it  was  ftrange  to  argue 
chat  prodigality  muft  go  on,  becauk 
frugal  reductions  w'ere  at  firft;  but 
trivial.  As  to  the  fuppofed  injury 
done  to  the  Crown,  by  reducing  the 
civil  lift,  he  could  by  no  means  admit 
It ;  for  as  the  King’s  alTent  was  necef- 
fary  to  conftitute  an  aCt  of  the  Icgifla- 
cure,  no  diminution  of  his  revenue 
could  take  place,  without  his  own 
concurrence,  and  dofunti  n^n  fit  inju- 


MR  CUST  took  the  oppofite  fide. 
He  argued  nearly  on  the  fame  ground 
with  Mr  de  Grey,  relpeCting  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  reducing  the  civil  efta- 
blilhment ;  and  added,  that  he 
thought  parliament  had  no  right 
to  fuch  a  bill.  If  reductions  were 
necelTary,  they  Ihould  be  the  aCt  of 
the  King  himfelf, .  who  certainly 
knew  beft  what  fervices  he  could  dif- 
penfb  with.— He  could  not,  as  a  new 
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^  incniber  of  that  Houfe,  conceive  hlni- 
i'eif  bound  by  the  refoiutioiis  of  the 
Jail  parliament,  and  Ihould  not  feru- 
pje  to  confefs,  that  to  the  refolutions 
S  inlihcd  on  fo  nauch  he  IhouIJ  never 
j  have  given  his  allent ;  at  kail  not 
i  without  the  addudlion  off;)me  weigh- 
I  tier  reafons  in  fupport  of  them  tlAun 
I  any  he  liad  yet  heard  ;  for  he  looked 
‘  upon  the  influence  of  tlie  Crown  as 
fomething  effential  to  the  conllltutlon, 
and  now'ays  cxcefllve  in  its  prefent 
extent. 

MR  POIVIS  QOXic\^c:\Y  anfwered  tlie 
feveral  arguments  of*  Mr  de  Grey, 
much  to  the  fame  effedl  with  Mr 
Townlhend.  If  the  final!  amount  of 
the  propofed  reductions  was  a  compe¬ 
tent  objeClion,  he  faw  no  means  by 
which  oeconomical  reformation  could 
ever  be  introduced  ;  for  it  was  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  fuppoled,  that  a  fimple  fcheme 
could  ever  be  devifed  to  efledl  an  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  at  once.  He  was  much 
furprifed  to  find  any  oppofition  made 
to  a  meafure  like  the  prefent,  but  flill 
more  to  fee  the  time  in  which  it  was 
made.  In  the  lafl;  feflion  of  the  laft; 
parliament,  the  principle  of  the  bill 
w'as  approved  by  adminiftration;  it 
v.'as  fiiffered  to  pafs  into  a  committee, 
and  then  was  artfully  defeated  flep  by 
ftep;  but  now^  it  appeared,  that  the 
meafure  was  altogether  ineligible  ;  that 
ceconomy  was  no  longer  deemed  ne- 
ceifary  ;  dor  the  bill  was  not  to  be 
committed  at  all.  The  motives  of  fo 
premature  an  oppolition  were  bell 
known  to  the  authors  of  it.  Surely 
Gentlemen  could  not  be  mean  enough 
to  diflemble  their  fentimenrs  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  election,  merely  to 
fecure  the  lavour  ot  their  conftituents, 
and  throw  ofl’  the  mail;  when  their 
object  was  attained  by  a  fccond  re¬ 
turn  to  parliament! 

LORD  NUGENT  recommended 
ceconomy  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money,  as  w’ell  as  the  warmefl; 
friends  to  the  bill ;  but  he  did  not 
VoL.  LI. 


think  that  ceconomy,  founded  upon 
injuflice.  was  at  all  defirablc.  There 
were  other  expedients  for  laving  mo¬ 
ney  than  ihtfle  adopted  by  the  bill. 
The  Coinmiflioners  of  Public  Ac¬ 
counts  had  been  already  of  infinite 
!  fcrvice  ;  for  they  had  taken  fuch  fteps 
I  as  would  expedite  the  payment  of  a 
million  and  a  half  Sterling  into  the 
Exchequer  by  the  Receiver-General, 
in  whofe  liands  vaft  fums  iifed  to  re¬ 
main  for  a  great  length  of  time,  to 
the  great  lofs  of  the  nation,  and  the 
great  emolument  of  the  receivers, 
who  well  knew  how  to  turn  the  ufe  of 
■the  public  money  to  a  proper  account. 
But  the  bufinefs  of  the  Commilfioners 
W'as  not  yet  done  ;  they  flill  had  im¬ 
portant  fervices  to  do  their  country  : 
“  they  will  foon  be  (fald  his  Lord- 
fliip)  with  my  honourable  friend  near 
me  (Mr  Wei  bore  Ellis),  and  from 
him  they  will  proceed  to  my  honour¬ 
able  friend  over  the  w^ay  (Mr  Rigby), 
and  find  ufe  for  thofe  great  lurris, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  their  officesj 
always  remain  in  their  hands,  per¬ 
fectly  ufclefs  to  the  nation.’'  This 
was  the  good  fervice  from  w’hlch  the 
noble  Lord  hoped  to  fee  the  greatefl 
bleflings  flow  to  this  country ;  this 
was  the  fource  from  which  he  expec¬ 
ted  to  fee  new  order  and  regularity 
introduced  into  the  finances  of  the 
flare.  No  fuch  blefling  as  this  could 
be  derived  from  the  bill  then  before 
the  Houfe ;  for  he  found  a  claufe  in 
it,  by  which  it  was  to  be  enacted,  that 
the  favings  arilingfrom  the  retrench¬ 
ments  in  the  houfehold  fhould  be  ap¬ 
plied  towards  a  provifion  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
f  Here  there  was  a  cry  of.  No,  no  ! 
from  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Houfe.) 
His  Lordthip,  however,  infifled  that 
the  claufe  alluded  to  was  literally  and 
exactly  jufl  as  he  ftated  it  to  be  ;  and 
as  the  public  were  not  to  derive  any 
advantage  from  the  bill,  he  could  iee 
no  reafon  why  it  lliould  invade,  with¬ 
out  a  caufc,  the  property  of  the  Crown ; 
&  confequentlyhe  mull  opcofe  the  biiw 
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MR  IVILLIJM  PirThc^:in  his 
poliLlcul  career  with  great  eclat,  and 
gave  fpcclmens  of  a  genius  not  iin- 
>v\)i'thy  the  name  he  hears.  He  agreed 
with  Mr  de  Grey,  that  the  I'pirit  of 
eeconomy,  marked  by  the  bill,  Ihoiild 
have  bowed  from  the  royal  bread  ; 
the  confent  of  his  Majefty  Ihoiild  have 
been  obtained  ;  and  as  a  plan  of  re- 
diiclion  in  the  royal  houfehold,  would 
Jiavc  done  credit  to  the  Monarch,  fo 
it  Ihoiild  have  been  the  bufinefs  of 
miniders  to  have  taken  care  that  their 
Sovcreiirn  Ihould  not  mifs  fo  favou* 
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cable  an  opportunity  to  exprefs  his 
aiTedion  for  his  people.  But  as  Mi- 
rdfters,  inllead  of  advifing  the  King 
lo  give  this  mark  of  aft'e^ion,  had 
put  themfelves  in  the  way  between 
him  and  his  people,  and  prevented  his 
native  goodnefs  from  taking  its  natu¬ 
ral  coLirfc,  it  was  the  duty,  however 
painfiih  of  that  Houfe  to  interpofe, 
and  cafe  their  burdened  conftituenis  : 
It  would  have  been  laudable  in  Mini- 
llers  not  to  have  prevented  their  royal 
mafter  to  declare  to  his  people,  that 
he  was  willinfr  to  lhare  with  them  in 
the  public  dillrelles ;  and  that  he  would 
not  be  the  only  perfon  in  the  king¬ 
dom  who  did  not  feel  the  calamities 
of  the  Wear  :  But  Minifters  w^oiild  not 
fiilTer  their  Sovereign  to  do  what  iin- 
<loiibtedlv  his  noble  heart  would  of 
itfelf  prompt  him  to  do.  Thefe  Mi- 
iiiders,  eternal  enemies  of  the  public, 
had,  by  their  curfed  fyftem  of  Ame¬ 
rican  politics,  created  the  diftrelles 
which  had  made  it  iiecelfary  for  par¬ 
liament  lo  take  the  heps  propofed  by 
t  le  bill  ;  and  yet  would  not  adopt  any 
i*ne  plan  for  remedying  the  diltrelfes 
they  themfelves  had  created.  The 
noble  I^ord  who  fpoke  lall  feemed  to 
opiHu'e  the  biii  only  becaufe the  favings 
arifing  trom  it  were  not  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ule  of  the  public  :  If  that 
as  the  foie  ground  for  his  Lordlhip’s 
oppofition,  he  was  fure  he  would  have 
the  ple,*fure  of  voting  with  him  ;  for 
ho  ccmld  aiTure  him,  that  the  bill  fpe- 
cifically  fet  forth,  that  the  favings 

be  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 


public  ;  in  this  the  noble  Lord  might 
trull  him ;  he  had  better,  becaufe 
younger,  eyes  than  his  Lordlhip ;  the 
only  fnperlority  he  enjoyed  over  him; 
and  his  eyes  convinced  him,  that  the 
favings  were  not  to  be  appropriated 
lor  the  purpofe  of  providing  for  the 
younger  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
A^tcr  fome  very  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  the  bill,  and  of  the 
court  influence  it  was  meant  to  abolilh, 
Mr  Pitt  concluded  with  this  rcrie<Jbon 
on  the  duty  of  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
mons  :  That  though  the  reprefenta* 
lives  of  the  people  had  a  general  truil 
committed  to  them  of  every  intcrell, 
they  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
guardians  of  the  nation’s  property, 
and  Ihould  fet  no  other  duty  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  faithful  difehargeof 
that  moll  confequential  trull. 
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LORD  MAITLAND,  fon  of  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  argued  llrongly 
and  ably  for  the  bill.  He  obferved, 
that  if  part  of  it  pleafed,  and  part  dif* 
pleafed,  the  w^hole  ought  not  to  be 
rejected  on  that  account ;  if  the  bill 
was  fufi'ered  to  go  to  a  committee,  the 
obnoxious  parts  might  be  left  our, 
and  the  good  ones  palfed  into  a  law : 
ro  oppoie  the  bill,  therefore,  before  it 
w’ent  ro  a  committee,  was  to  oppoie 
the  principle, — to  oppofe  the  princi¬ 
ple,  w’as  to  oppofe  aconomy,  and  to 
oppofe  oeconomy  in  the  prefent  fitua- 
:ion  of  the  country,  was  to  oppofe  its 
welfare — he  had  ahnolt  faid,  its  ex- 
illence. 

He  entered  into  a  fuppofed  collo¬ 
quy  between  hiinfeif  as  a  young  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Houfe,  and  an  experien¬ 
ced  veteran  member,  declaring,  that 
he  Ihould  naturally  afk,  what  held  the 
prefent  minifters  fo  long  in  oftlce  con¬ 
trary  to  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
and  that  he  Ihould  naturuiiy  fuppofe 
it  w  as,  that  they  were  fome  old  vveil- 
conneded  party,  combined  together 
by  long  intimacy  and  long  political 
participation  of  the  fame  views  and 
the  fame  interefts.  The  old  member 
would  reply  to  iiim,  ‘‘  Young  man, 
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voii  know  nothing  of  the  matter;  had  MR  SHERIDAN Mr 
vou  my  experience  you  would  know  Courtney  for  turning  ever.- thing  that 
it  is  the  inordinate  influence  of  the  palTed  into  ridicule,  and  fo  having  in¬ 
crown  that  keeps  the  prefent  minifters  troduced  into  that  Houfe  a  ilile  of 
in  place,  and  that  alone."  reafoning  every  way  unfuitable  to  the 

gravity  and  importance  of  the  fiib- 
MR  COURT NEIT  made  a  longer  jeds  that  came  under  their  difeuflion. 
fpcech  than  lie  ufually  does.  He  "be-  one  of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  allufions 
gan  it  with  a  handfome  panegyric  on  was  not  new;  he  had  talked  of  ilie  ma- 
Mr  Burke,  and  then  in  a  Ilile  of  ferioiis  chine  ot  ftate,  and  of  the 
irony  held  up  Op'pofition  to  ridicule,  of  Oppofttion,  lie  would  only  obferve, 
as  envious  of  thofe  who  balked  in  the  that  a  drag-chain  was  never  applied 
genial  warmth  of  court  fun-lhine,  and  but  when  a  machine  was  going  down 
dclirous  only  of  obtaining  their  Iku-  hill,  and  then  it  was  applied  wifely, 
ations.  He  faid,  it  was  the  tell  of  The  LORD  ADI  OC ATE.  oi  Scot- 
true  patriotifm  to  endeavour  to  refene  land,  afterwards,  in  a  long  and  moll 
Britannia  from  the  ravilhing  gripe  of  excellent  fpeech  oppofed  the  bill,  an- 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  blue  ribbon,  fwering,  by  the  cleareii  logical,  and 
and  to  mourn  over  her  diftrelfes  ;  but  hiilorical  dedudlions,  that  the  influ- 
the  Oppofition  reminded  him  •  of  a  ence  it  meant  to  dellroy  was  eflentiu! 
llory,  which,  if  he  did  not  know  the  to  the  exiflence  of  our  conftitution  ; 
danger  of  ludicrous  allufions  within  and  as  to  the  oeconomical  reformation 
thole  walls,  he  llionld  relate.  He  propofed,  he  alTured  Gentlemen  who 
would  briefly,  however,  inform  the  were  friends  to  it,  that  on  the  final 
Houfe,  that  he  meant  the  fubjeft  of  report  of  the  Commillioners  of  Public 
one  of  Hogarth’s  prints,  in  which  an  Accounts,  every  prudent  and  political 
Alderman  of  London  was  expreiTing  reduction  would  be  adopted, 
the  deepell  affli^kion  and  forrow,  and  MR  BURKE,  with  his  ufual  elo- 
mourning  over  his  dying  daughter,  quence,  oppofed  the  arguments  ad- 
Opon  a  clofcr  infpection  of  the  print,  vanced  againll  his  bill,  and  concluded 
itwasevident,  that  the  Alderman  was  with  the  following  remark: — That 
all  the  while  endeavouring,  with  won-  he  could  not  avoid  confidering  that 
derfiil  pains,  to  get  a  diamond  ring  day  as  a  day  of  triumph  and  glory, 
off  his  dying  daughter’s  finger.  This  from  the  noble  fiipport  his  bill  had 
(lory  Mr  Courtney  applied  to  the  mi-  met  with  from  the  young  members  of 
nority,  who  were  not  fo  much  morti-  the  Houfe  ; — that  however  gloomy 
lied  at  the  idea  of  the  finking  of  the  the  prefent  hour  might  be,  he  could 
ftate,  as  at  the  notion  of  lofing  their  not  help  looking  forward  with  exiil- 
iWe  of  the  plunder.  They  only  la-  tation  to  the  time  when  the  govern- 
mented  over  poor  dying  Britannia  to  ment  of  this  country  was  likely  to  be 
get  the  diamond  ring  oif  her  finger  !  in  the  hands  of  thofe  v/ho  had  given 
•-Mr  Courtney  alfo  compared  the  fuch  flattering  hopes  of  their  abiJiries 
Houfe  to  a  caravanfera,  and  faid,  he  and  chara<5ter,  or  rather  who  had  at 
wondered  it  was  not  enlarged  to  make  once  rifen  to  the  height  of  excellence, 
room  for  the  one  hundred  knights  He  hoped  they  would  Ibew  themfelves 
that  were  to  come  from  out  of  York-  worthy  of  their  glorious  anceflors — 
Ihire  to  join  them ;  he  talked  alfo  of  that  they  would  keep  in  mind,  and 
the  drag-chain  of  Oppofition,  and  emulate  the  fevvices  done  to  their 
laid  it  clogged  the  wheels  of  the  Hate  country  by  their  fathers  and  their 
JHachine,  but  he  fuppofed  it  was  ap-  uncles.  [By  w^hich  lall:  exprefllonshe 
plied  from  the  piirelf  motives,  in  or-  w-as  underllood  to  mean  the  late  Earl 
flcr  to  keep  it  from  going  too  preci-  of  Chatham  and  Colonel  MaitL  nd.J 
pitately  down  a  precipice.  1  he  bill  w'as  rejeded,  19c  to  233. 
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7he  TRIAL  of  LORD  GEORGE 
GORDON  fir  HIGH  TREASON, 

at  the  Bar  of  the  Court  of  King's 

Bench,  Monday,  February  j,  1781. 

[P.  256.] 

W  ILLIAM  Hay’s  Examination  continued* 

CLTi'?  you  afterwards  on  the  2d  of 
-L/  June  come  down  to  the  Houle 
of  Commons  ?  A  I  did. 

Did  you  ftc  the  fame  multitude 
here,  round  about  the  houfe  ? 

A  There  was  a  vaft  tmiliitade. 

With  the  fame  cockades  and  the 
faint  banners  ? 

A  All  the  lame  fort  of  people. 

CL  you  get  forward  enough  with 
theft  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  get 
into  the  lobby  of  the  Houle  ? 

A  J  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  Houft 
abotit  three  hours. 

0^  Was  it  filled  with  fome  of  the 
iTUiltitude  ?  A.  Crowded. 

Q  What  was  their  behaviour  wdiile 
you  faw  them  there  ? 

A  They  were  eery  riotous,  they  were 
generally  headed  by  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don. 

Court.  What  did  they  do  in  the  lobby  ? 

A  A  great  noife  appeared  to  me  to  be 
made  by  the  words  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don. 

Do  you  lecolle-ff  their  calling  out 
at  all  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  Houfe 
in  the  lobby  ? 

A  I  remember  tw^o  or  three  members 
of  the  Houfe  coming  into  the  gallery  and 
fpeaking  to  them. 

As  they  got  through  the  crowd, 
do  you  remember  Itie  mob  crying  out 
any  thing  ? 

A  There  was  fuch  a  confufion,  I  really 
cannot  fay  any  thing  in  particular  :  there 
was  a  great  confufion  and  noife  ;  I  re 
member  very  w^ell  my  Lord’s  name  was 
often  mentioned. 

While  thefe  people  were  in  tht 
lobby,  and  you  were  there,  did  you  fee 
Lord  George  Gordon? 

A  I  faw  Lord  George  in  that  place 
over  the lobbv. 

CL  Di<i  you  hear  him  fpeak  to  them  ? 

A  Yes,  he  fpoke  very  plain. 

CL  wh.t  did  you  hear  Iiim  fay  ? 

A  His  Lordihip  exlioried  them  to  ad¬ 
here  fteufailly  to  their  purrofe. 


Q^’You  heard  my  Lord  fay  that  ? 

A  1  heard  him  fay  to  that  purpofe. 
he  exhorted  them  to  adhere  ftedfalllyio 
lo  good  and  fo  glorious  a  caufe  as  their’g 
was  ;  he  promifed  to  perfevere  in  it  him. 
feK,  and  he  hoped,  althoiigli  there  was 
very  Hale  expectation  from  the  Houfe, 
that  they  would  meet  with  redrefs  from 
their  mild  and  giacious  Sovereign. 

Do  you  recollect  any  other  parli. 
culars  ? 

A  I  think  that  is  the  fubftance  of 
every  thing  I  heard. 

Q  You  fay.  Sir,  that  is  the  fubftanci 
of  what  you  lecolledt.  1  wilh  you  tort* 
colleiJt  if  you  can  ? 

A  I  have  repeated  all  the  words. 

Jury.  You  are  thoroughly  fatisfied  you 
have  repeated  all  the  words  ?  A  Yes. 

Mr  Solicitor -Genera!.  Now,  Mr  Hay, 
vou  give  an  account  of  the  flag?  and  coc¬ 
kades  y  'll  faw.  Do  you  recoiled,  in  the 
courfe  of  any  irifehief  that  followed,  fee¬ 
ing  them,  or  any  of  Ihofe  fl  igs  ? 

A  I  faw  one  of  them  at  the  burning 
of  the  Fleet  Prifon,  which  contained  the 
words  “  No  Popery.’^ 

Q,  Could  you  perceive,  Sie,  whether 
the  perfou  who  was  with  the  flag  at  the 
Fleet  Piilon,  was  the  one  that  you  faw  at 
St  George’s  Fields,  or  the  Houfe  of  Com* 
mons  ? 

A  I  am  very  clear  it  w'as  the  perfon. 

I  pointed  out  the  flag  ;  I  remember  hit 
very  complexion  ;  he  was  a  fliort  man. 

Thai  Friday  evening  after  you  had 
been  there,  I  underflood  you  to  have 
faid, — 1  might  miftake, — 1  am  told|yo« 
have  not  faid  fio:  I  muft  therefore  .ifkyoa 
again,  where  it  was  that  you  law  that 
man  before  you  faw  him  at  the  Fled 
Prifon  with  the  flag  ? 

A  I  faw  him  in  Fleet- ftreet  with  the 
flag. 

Q_  You  mean  in  Fleet-  ftreet  when  the 
men  were  marching  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  ? 

A  Yes  ;  and  Tam  fore  I  faw  it  after- 
w’arda  in  Weflminfter. 

That  Friday,  the  day  the  multi¬ 
tude  were  here,  were  you  at  either  of  the 
chapeh,  the  Sardinian  or  the  Bavarian 
ambafi'idors  ? 

A  1  was  at  the  Sardinian  ambafl’aJor’i 
chapel. 

At  what  time  upon  Friday  night? 

A  1  think  it  was  about  ten  o’clock.  ^ 

Q  Did  ycu  fee  any  mifehief  done  therr: 

A  1  was  aflonillied  at  the  cruelty  of 
what  I  faw. 
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‘Q^  What  was  the  cry  of  the  people 
cmpioyeJ  in  that  mifchief? 

A  It  generally  was, — No  Popery. 

Had  the  perfona,  during  that  mif- 
chict,  blue  cockades  in  their  hats  ? 

A  I  faw  none  in  the  chapel  with  blue 

cockades. 

Did  you  fee  any  about  it  ? 

A  I  faw  a  great  many  about  it ; — I 
ran  as  taft  as  I  could  through  the  crowd. 

Q^Wherc  were  thofe  you  faw  with  the 
cockades?  A  In  Duke-ftreet. 

0^  Did  they  form  the  fame  mob  that 
did  the  mifchlef? 

A  They  feemed  to  be  by-ftandcr?, 
looking  on,  and  encouraging  them. 

Q  Did  they  join  in  the  cry  of — Nr 
Popery  ? 

A  I  did  not  hear  that  cry  till  I  wa»^ 
in  the  chapel,  when  1  heard  it  without. 

You  fay  the  perfons  in  the  chapel 
had  not  blue  cockades? 

A  The  perfon  that  did  the  moft  mif- 
chief  had  no  hat  on ;  the  footman  that 
was  in  the  chapel. 

Only  one  man  ? 

A  That  man  tliat  did  the  moft  mif* 
chief  in  the  chapel  ;  there  were  five  or 
fix  there,  but  that  was  the  moft  wicked 
man  of  them  all. 

The  principal  part  of  the  multitude 
were  without  ?  A  Yes. 

Jury,  Thofe  that  did  the  raifehief  had 
no  cockades  in  their  hats  ? 

A  I  did  not  obferve  that. 

Juty,  Thofe  that  had  cockades  in 
their  hats,  how  did  they  encourage  them? 

A  The  fame  as  at  the  other  fires,— 
they  ftood  by  and  fccnicd  to  encourage 
them. 

Jury.  What  were  their  words  to  en¬ 
courage  ? 

A  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q^Was  you  prefent  at  any  other  fire 
or  demolition  of  the  hoiifes? 

A  I  was  prefent  at  fevcral  fires. 

Q^Was  you  prefent  at  Langdale's  ? 

A  1  ftood  at  Langdale’s  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour- 

Q^What  day  was  that  ? 

A  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with 
the  exa^l  day;  it  was  that  very  day  when 
the  King’s  Bench  was  burnt,  and  the  Fleet 
Prlfon;  they  weic  all  on  fire  at  once. 

Q^Did  the  lame  cry.  No  Popery,  con¬ 
tinue  ? 

A  The  very  fame,  it  was  obvious  to 
cveiy  body. 

0_.Yo\i  mentioned  Langdale’s  and  the 
Fkct  PrifoD,  do  you  recoilctSt  any  other  ? 
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A  I  was  prefent  at  the  demolition  of 
i  houfe  the  c  ..rncr  of  Lincoln*8-inn-ficldf. 

Q^Whofe  houfe  there  ? 

A  1  forgot  the  man’s  name  ;  I  faw  the 
furniture  thrown  out  of  the  houfe  and 
ournt. 

Court,  This  is  not  material,  it  is  only 
general  evidence. 

Mr  Solicitor  General,  You  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  Fleet  Pril'on,  Langdalc'f,  and 
this  houfe  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  do  you 
recolledl  another  ? 

A  There  was  another  in  Great  Queen- 
Street. 

Crofs  Examination  by  Mr  Kenyon. 

Q^Pray,  Mr  Hay,  what  arc  you  ? 

A  I  am.  Sir,  by  trade  a  printer. 

Q_Do  you  print  upon  your  own  ac¬ 
count,  or  are  you  the  fervant  of  another 
pcrlon  ? 

A  I  print  upon  my  own  account. 

Q^  I  think  you  have  had  fome  misfor¬ 
tunes  in  the  world,  yiju  have  been  a  bank¬ 
rupt?  A  Yes. 

And  now  you  print  for  yourfelf? 

A  Yes. 

When  did  you  firft  refort  to  thefc 
Proteftant  Affbeiation  meetings? 

A  The  lOth  of  December. 

You  went  and  attended  ail  the  o- 
thcr  meetings  ? 

A  I  think  I  attended  all  the  public 
(neetings. 

0^  You  have  been  at  more  meetings; 
fume  where  Lord  George  was,  and  fome 
where  he  was  not  prefent  ? 

A  He  was  not  prefent  at  all  of  them. 

Q_  You  have  mentioned  Lord  George 
being  prefent  at  Green woct-l’s  room  ;  I 
wiih  you  to  recollciif  yourfelf  whether 
you  faw  him  there  or  not  ? 

A  ]  think  I  faw  him  once  there. 

Q^  Now  you  are  not  furc,  be  upon 
your  guard  ? 

A  It  is  a  very  ferious  matter  ;  I  wifti 
to  tell  the  uuth;  I  think  Lord  George 
was  once  at  Greenwood’s  room,  and  the 
AfiTociation  was  once  there  without  his 
Lordfli’p. 

You  cannot  fpeak  with  certainty  ? 

A  If  I  was  to  look  at  fome  notes,  per- 
bap-  1  might  fpeak  w’ith  more  certainty. 

Court  If  you  have  them,  look  at  them. 

Mr  Kenyon,  Did  you  make  them  at 
the  time  ? 

A  1  rr.ade  them  that  evening. 

Did  you  make  them  that  evening  ? 

A  I  did  make  hem  that  evening. 

T/jsr.  Mr  Hay  looked  at  his  notes y  and faid^ 
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Upfin  the  aift  of  January  I  find  Lord 
George  was  not  prefcnt  at  Greenwood's 
room;  Mr  Fifher,  the  fecretary,  n^ade  an 
apology  on  account  of  his  Lordfiiip’s  in- 
difpofition. 

Mr  Kenyan,  Then  you  are  miftaken  ? 

A  1  am  mifiaken  in  that  particular. 

How  came  you  from  time  to  tin^e 
to  take  notes? 

A  I  ihali  tel)  yon  very  freely  ;  I  have 
no  manner  of  referve.  I  forefaw  it  would 
be  a  thing  of  conftquence;  I  wifhed  to 
take  notice  of  it ;  and  went  almofi  pur- 
pofcly  to  take  notice  of  them. 

Court,  Yon  went  upon  that  account, 
to  take  notes  of  what  palled  ? 

A  My  curiofity  led  me  there ;  and 
when  1  faw  what  fort  of  people  was 
there,  I  was  willing  to  look  farther  after 
them,  for  I  dreaded  the  conlcqucncc  ol 
Ihefc  meetings. 

So  you  took  notes  of  what  pafied  ? 
A  I  did. 

Mr  Kenyon.  How  foon  had  yon  this 
forrfight  of  what  fhould  happen?— in  the 
month  cf  December  ? 

A  I  did  not  indeed.  Sir,  I  faid  no  fiich 
thing;  the  loth  of  Feb*  uary  I  did  forefee 
it;  1  will  rcfrclh  my  memory  with  re¬ 
gard  to  that. 

Mr  Kenyon.  My  Lord  will  not  per¬ 
mit  you  do  it. 

Now,  Sir,  that  was  the  firft  time, 
the  20*h  of  February,  you  faw  this  would 
be  of  confequence  ? 

A  I  had  forefeen  the  evil  confequence 
as  much  as  a  man  of  my  experience  could, 
before  that  time;  but  I  had  then,  the 
aoth  of  February,  even  written  my  owm 
thoughts  upon  it. 

Q  Then  the  aoth  of  February  was  the 
firft  time  you  began  to  draw  your  conclu* 
fions?  A  It  was  indeed. 

If  that  was  the  firft  time  you  drew 
your  conclufions,  the  firft  day  you  made 
a  memorandum,  how  came  you  to  have 
wotes  prior  to  the  lime  ?  You  icad  a  note 
prior,  the  aift  of  January  ? 

A  Without  thofc  notes,  furely,  I 
could  come  to  no  conclufion  in  my  own 
mind  about  them;  the  firft  time  I  took 
notes  was  the  loth  of  December. 

Q  How  came  you  at  firft  to  take  notes? 

A  Sir,  I  never  go  to  any  of  tliofe  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  but  I  wilh  to  learn  what 
thofc  people  would  be  at;  whenever  I 
come  home,  I  fet  them  down. 

That  was  your  conftaot  courfe  in 
all  ihe  occurrtneeR  of  life? 

A  Generally  fo ;  a  common  thing 
with  moft  men. 


0^  Did  you  ever  commit  to  writing 
any  occurrence  before  of  that  fort  ? 

A  I  don't  know  any  one  meeting  ©f 
the  fort  that  ever  1  was  at  but  Ijtook  notes. 

How  many  different  alfociations* 
meetings,  or  congregations  of  this  kind* 
have  you  reforted  to  ?  A  Never  any. 

You  have  been  at  others  ? 

A  1  have  been  at  others;  I  wilh  to 
know  your  meaning. 

Sir,  you  laid  you  never  attended 
at  any  meeting  refpeding  this  kind  of  bu- 
finefs,  where  you  tlid  not  commit  to  writ¬ 
ing  what  paired;  now  I  with  to  know 
what  other  mcecing  of  the  Protcftani  Af- 
fociation  you  ever  attciided  ? 

A  1  have  attended  a  great  many. 

H4ve  you  put  down  all  the  mect- 
ings  upon  your  oath  before  God  and  the 
world  ? 

A  I  do  not  comprehend  the  nature  of 
your  queftion,  Sir. 

Have  you  fet  down  any  tranfatflion 
of  any  other  meeting  of  thofe  people,  ex¬ 
cept  this  one  tranfadlion  ? 

A  Many  times  in  my  life. 

Now  tell  me  when,  and  what  ? 

A  If  I  mull  tell  you  the  firft  time,  it 
was  at  the  General  Aflcmbly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  that  was  the  very  firlt  note 
I  ever  made  in  my  life. 

When  was  that  ? 

A  Twcnty-lw'o  years  ago. 

So  early  as  that  ? 

A  And  afterwards  in  1765  and  1760. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  becaulc  y«u  had 
a  forefight  of  the  confequenccs  that  would 
enfiie  from  thofe  meetings  ? 

A  1  uiflrcd  to  know  what  they  were 
doing,  or  to  oblige  a  friend  with  what 
they  were  doing  ; — I  had  many  motives 
for  it. 

Now,  Sir,  y«u  have  not  only  been 
at  rhe  meetings  advertifed,  b«t  happened 
alfo  to  be  cafually  at  the  chapel  in  Diike- 
!  ftrect,  Mr  Langdale's  houfe,  the  houfc 
that  was  burned  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
and  the  houfe  that  was  burned  in  Great- 
Queen  ftreet ;  you  happened  to  be  at  all 
thofe  places,  and  at  Newgate  ? 

A  Sir,  the  firft  that  you  mentioned 
was  the  burning  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  ;  I  was  coming  home  ;  there  was 
a  young  gentleman  with  me. 

What  is  his  name? 

A  His  name  is  M*Millan. 

Is  he  here  ? 

A  Hfe  is  here  :  we  came  by  acciden¬ 
tally  when  they  were  demolilliing  that 
chapel  ;  I  think  we  were  coming  by  Co- 
vent  garden ;  I  think  it  was  either  the 
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IX)*her  fiJe  or  this  fiJe  ;  fomc  gf  the  peo¬ 
ple  faid  they  were  burning  that  chapel. 

You  were  coming  home  from 

whci'CC  ? 

A  I  cannot  recolle<!t  where  we  were 
coming  from  ;  I  was  vifiting,  or  enqui¬ 
ring  for  an  acquaintance,  or  Tome  parti- 

icular  bufinefs ;  we  were  coming  home. 

0^  From  Weftminftcr  or  from  the 
Lobby  ? 

A  Very  likely ;  I  cannot  charge  my 
memory  with  it. 

At  the  lime  you  was  in  St  George’s 
Fields,  had  you  a  blue  cockade  iu  your 
hat  ? 

1A  I  never  had  in  my  life. 

Ytxi  was  in  the  Lobby  of  the 
Hniifc  of  Commons  ?  A  I  was. 

Did  you  g(»  into  the  lobby  with 
perlons  with  blue  c«^ckades  in  their  hats, 
or  go  in  before  them  ? 

A  They  were  all  there  long  before 
me  ;  I  did  not  go  till  after  1  had  dined. 

The  place  being  crowded,  there 
was  llill  room  for  you  to  get  in  ? 

A  They  had  furrounded  Alderman 
S^wbridge  when  I  came  in  to  the  great 
ball,  and  I  went  up  with  him. 

W'hat  hour  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

A  I  will  fay  about  lix  or  ieven  o’clock; 

1  will  not  fwcar  pofitively  to  the  hour.) 
When  did  you  come  out  ? 

A  At  nine  o’clock  ;  I  remember  ex- 
aftly  by  my  watch  ;  I  remember  that 
exceedingly  well. 

You  fay,  at  the  time  when  you 
was  in  the  Lobby,  there  was  a  great  riot 
and  confiifion,  and  you  could  not  hear 
what  patVed  ? 

A  No  ;  I  heard  exceedingly  well,  too 
Wfll ;  there  was  a  great  noife. 

Then  you  alter,  you  differ  ;  you 
fiid  you  did  not  hear  what  palfcd  ? 

A  I  heard  Lord  George  Gordon  pro¬ 
nounced  vociferoiilly. 

I  prefume  the  Lobby  is  not  a  very 
large  loom  :  was  there  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple,  of  the  fame  deferintion,  who  came 
there  merely  from  curiofity  ? 

A  I  Dw  none  fuch  ;  they  did  not 
come  from  curiv  lity  that  did  wear  the 
blue  cockades. 

Q_  Then  you  was  one  finglc  individual 
without  it. 

A  There  were  more;  there  was  Mr 
M'Millan,  and  an  apprentice  of  my  own. 

:  CL  What  to  do,  Sir  ? 

;  A  I  wanted  them  to  enquire  after 
I  fome  particular  fi lends  ;  I  was  afraid  of 
p  myfelf  and  my  friends. 

I  CL  Then  you  who  wore  not  in  the 
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crowd  before,  and  in  no  danger  of  being 
hurt,  went  into  the  crowd  of  the  Houfc 
of  Commons  ? 

A  1  went  to  the  Lobby  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  and  1  faw  a  great  crowd- 
CL  What  friend  of  yoiir’s  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  ?  ( Here  the  <uuitnefs  befttated.) 

CL  Vou  cannot  ftaie  your  triend  in 
particular  ? 

A  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with 
what  friend  it  was  ? 

(L  Vou  cannot  remember  what  friend 
of  your’s  that  was  in  danger  ?  A  No. 

CL  Lord  George  Gordon  faid,  at  ten 
in  the  morning  they  were  to  come,  and 
to  put  on  their  beft  cloaths.  A  Yes. 

CL  Was  it  that  they  (hould  be  arrayed 
or  dreffed  in  their  belt  cloaths, — which 
was  the  word  ? 

A  I  think  it  was,  be  fure  to  be  in 
your  beft  cloaths,  or  to  be  dreffed  in  your 
belt  cloaths ;  1  cannot  recoiled  the  exad 
words. 

(L  He  defined  them  to  be  in  divifions  ? 
A  In  four  divifions. 

CL  columns,  but  divifions;  divi¬ 
fions  he  called  them  ;  you  call  them  co¬ 
lumns.  A  I  faid  columns  or  divifions. 

CL  How  near  w'as  you  when  in  St 
George’s  Fields  ? 

A  A  confiderablc  diftance  from  Lord 
George  Gordon. 

CL  How  near  was  you  to  the  flags  ? 

A  1  faw  one  of  the  flags  carried  by  a 
perfon,  I  think  upon  my  left  hand. 

CL  How  far  w'as  you  from  him  ? 

A  A  confiderablc  diftance  ;  i  did  not 
go  into  the  fields,  I  w'as  on  the  road. 

CL  The  perfon  who  carried  the  flag,  I 
fuppofe,  was  furrounded  by  the  multi¬ 
tude  ? 

A  No,  he  was  not ;  I  remember 
the  Loudon  divifion  had  a  flag  among 
them  ;  it  was  by  the  road  fide  1  law  them 
pafs  me  ;  the  flag  was  before  them, 

CL  Did  you  go  with  them  ? 

A  No,  I  came  over  lilackfriars Bridge, 
and  did  not  go  with  them. 

(L  What  time  was  that? 

A  About  two  o’clock,  between  one 
and  two. 

Going  home  at  that  time,  what 
was  the  earlieft  hour  you  left  your  houfe 
to  go  down  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons? 

A  I  believe  between  five  and  fix 
o’clock. 

(L  And  you  went  down  immediately 
to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ? 

A  I  was  at  the  Lobby  between  fix 
and  feven. 

CL  Ail  the  multitude  had  paffed ;  they 
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wfrc  about  the  avcTiucs  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  long  before  ? 

A  I  fliould  think  fo. 

Pray,  Sir,  by  what  good  luck  was 
it  you  favv  the  flag  in  Fleet -ftreet  ? 

A  The  Hag  paflfed  the  houfe  I  live  in. 

Where  is  your  houfe  ? 

A  Next  to  St  Dunftan’s  church  ;  I 
ftood  upon  the  leads  of  the  church,  out 
from  the  window  ;  I  went  there  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fee  them  ;  I  (food  there  with  the 
young  man  M*Millan. 

You  faw  one  of  the  perfons  yon 
fay  with  the  flag  in  Fleet-ftreet,  whom 
you  faw  fomewhere  elfe  afterwards  ? 

A  I  faw  him  at  the  Fleet  Prifon. 

In  what  dref»  ? 

A  I  cannot  recolle(5t,  it  was  a  very 
common  drefs,  he  was  an  odd  man. 

Q_  Was  be  in  his  own  hair  or  a  wig  ? 

A  If  I  rccollcdt  he  had  black  fliort  hair. 

SoiTiCthing  remarkable  ? 

A  I  don't  recollect,  he  was  a  courfe- 
looking  man  ;  he  might  be  a  brewti^s 
fervant. 

Q.  He  appeared  to  you  to  be  a  brew¬ 
er’s  fervant  ?  i 

A  I  thought  fo ;  a  brewer’s  fervant 
in  his  bell  cloaths. 

How  do  you  know  a  brewer’s  fervant 
from  another  perfon  in  his  btft  cloathe  ? 

A  It  is  out  of  my  powder  to  deferibe  it. 

How  came  you  tu  tel!  me,  you  fup« 
poitd  him  to  be  a  brev/cr’s  fervant? 

A  I  tell  you,  upon  my  oath,  it  it  was 
the  laft  words  1  had  to  fpeak,  he  appea¬ 
red  to  me  be  fuch. 

!  afk  why  a  brewer’s  fervant  ? 

*  A  'Fhere  is  fomethitig  diftinguiihable 
in  a  brewer’s  fl^^ant  from  moft  trades. 

I  with  you  would  tell  me  how  you 
difliugoflh  a  brewer’s  fervant  from  other 
people;  I  dare  fiy  you  have  your  realons? 

A  Pleale  (late  your  queftion  again. 

How  do  you  diftinguidi  a  brewer’s 
fervant  from  other  people  ? 

A  It  is  impofliblc  a^  y  m.iu  living,  in 
Ihi?  crow'ded  audience,  can  have  a  doubt. 

Q_  I  will  afic  you  ;  you  h  ive  declared, 
have  pledged  yourfclf  upon  t  ath,  you  took 
this  man  to  he  a  brewer’s  fcr\  nt  ;  I  af 
you  by  what  mark  of  difl:in<5lion  you  are 
able  to  fay  he  was  a  brewer’s  fervant,  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  (  ther  trade  ? 

A  If  I  was  to  deferibe  to  you  diredllv 
bow  T  to<'k  him  to  be  a  b. ewer’s  fervan., 
it  might  be  by  his  coat,  his  breeches,  ci 
his  flockinga  ;  they  were  very  rcina.kablt 

Tell  'me  how  bis  bretchLS,  hir. 
ftockings,  and  bia  cloaths  were  diflm- 
guifhablc?  A  I  cannot  fay. 


0^  Then  you  have-no  rcafon  for  fav. 
ing  that  he  was  like  a  brewer’s  fervant  ? 

A  I  cannot  anfwcrthat  queftionif  vou 
put  it  to  me  an  hundred  times. 

You  faid,  Sir,  one  of  the  perfons 
that  carried  the  flag  in  St  George’s- 
was  a  conllable;  I  Ibould  be  glad  to  know 
how  you  knew  him  to  be  a  conftablc? 

A  He  was  a  man  fo  very  remarkable 
his  name  is  Payne,  the  city  conllable. 

Q_  Pray,  arc  you  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ora 
Rom  an  Catholic  ? 

A  Sir,  I  am  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr  Attorney  General*  That  qtieftion 
was  objected  to  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  John 
Friend. 

Court*  Certainly  you  arc  not  permit- 
I  ’ed  to  afk  that  quellion. 

I  Mr  Attorney  General*  That  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  foiii*  judges. 

Here  Mr  Hay  civent  away  as  another  fer. 
fan  was  caUedybut  was  called  in  agffin, 

Mr  Kenyon,  Let  me  afk  yon  how  you 
came  to  flay  fo  long  in  the  Lobby  ? 

A  I  cannot  anfwer  this  queftion  far¬ 
ther  than  wifliing  to  fee  the  end  of  it,  or 
fomething  of  that  fort. 

Q  What  lime  was  it  you  faw  Lord 
George  Gordon  in  the  balcony  ? 

A  1  believe  J  heard  his  Lordlbip  once, 
and  faw  him  once. 

When  you  was  afraid  of  all  this 
miichief.  did  you  impart  your  fears  to 
any  me  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  or  i 
civil  magiflrate,  or  any  body  ? 

A  I  certainly  did  to  fcvcral  friends. 

But  I  mean  long  before  ? 

A  I  did  communicate  them  long  be¬ 
fore. 

To  whom  ? 

A  J  don’t  wilh  to  mention  names. 

You  mufl  do  ii  ? 

A  Sir,  I  wrote  my  fentiments  upon 
upon  thcle  matters  to  a  particular  friend. 

1  communicated  my  fentiments  upon  tliie 
aiTociatrd  meeting- 

You  are  afked  to  what  gentleman? 

\  Mr  Butler  cif  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Mr  Kenyon*  Mr  Butler  is  a  gentle* 
{n.an  1  have  the  honour  of  knowing  .ilio, 
and  I  have  a  great  regard  for  him. 

Witnfjs*  I  have  a  very  high  refped 
for  him. 

Mr  Kenyon*  I  am  fure  I  don’t  meAfl 
to  alk  any  improper  queflions  about  Mr 
Butler;—!  underltand  he  is  a  Roman 
Cdlhoiic  ? 

A  I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  afked  him ; 
le  never  told  me 

[^Kotes  to  Corrrfpondenti  in  our  next 


